Conductor. See story on page 17. 
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HARRY JAMES 


The uncanny sense of rhythm, flawless technique and No doubt about it, Buddy IS GREAT . . . and so are his 
sensational showmanship displayed by Buddy for the WEL Drums. Like all WFL’s, they were made under the 

personal supervision of the one and only Wm. F. 
famous Harry James Band show more than ever why Ludwig. YES ... WFL stands for Wm. F. Ludwig, the 
he is considered to be the world’s greatest drummer. first with the finest in percussion for over fifty years. 


FREE! The great, new, revised 1953 WFL catalog is ready! 
Write to Dept. IM-6, WFL Drum Co., 1728 N. Damen Ave., 
Chicago 47, for your copy today! 
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This first American recording of “The Little 
Red Monkey” features the Harmonicats 
and introduces the Clavioline . . . a new 
sound in music. The wondrous electronic 
keyboard instrument offers unusual s 
and exciting simulated tonal effects » 
never before possible. Listen to - 
"eo, “The Little Red Monkey” then visit . 
e your dealer to see and hear this ¢° 
2 new sound in music— 7 


° 
x te 
x the Clavioline. @ 


° Played by 
%. Nicola Mazzucchini 


Dealers: There may be a Clayv- 
ioline franchise available in 
your town. Write for details. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 30 East Adams Street * Chicago 3, Ill. 
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\CTION OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the 
\merican Fed. of Labor in Connection with 
Competition of Service Bands— 


T A meeting of the Executive Council of 
A the American Federation of Labor, held 

in Washington, D. C., on May 22, 1953, 
the Council unanimously announced its full sup- 
port of the protests raised by President Petrillo, 
who is ‘also Vice-President of the A. F. of L., 
concerning the competition of service bands with 
civilian musicians. The Council's statement is 
as follows: 

“The Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unanimously announces its full 
support of the protests being voiced by the 
\merican Federation of Musicians and its Presi- 
dent, James C. Petrillo, relative to the continued 
use of service bands in competition with civilian 
musicians and in direct violation of federal laws 
and regulations thereunder. 

“There are four statutes (10 U.S.C. 609, 10 
U.S.C. 905, 34 U.S.C. 449, and 34 U.S.C. 702) 
which explicitly forbid the bands of the various 
armed services from furnishing music when 
competition is thereby created with the custom- 
ary employment of civilian musicians. These 
statutes have been implemented by detailed 
regulations, spelling out the occasions on which 
service bands may and may not be used. Thus 
on September 12, 1947, General Eisenhower, 
then Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
ordered the promulgation of rules which speci- 


fied the situations where Army bands may and 
may not be furnished. Included among the pro- 
hibited occasions are civic parades and cere- 
monies, activities of boards of trade and com- 
mercial associations, activities of civilian and 
fraternal clubs, and charitable activities of local 
groups that are not national in character. 

“Yet despite the seeming clarity and obvious 
fairness of these prohibitions, armed _ services 
bands are being used with increasing frequency 
on wholly unjustified occasions. To cite but a 
few recent and typical situations, military bands 
have been used at premieres of movies entirely 
commercial in character and at banquets of such 
purely private organizations as the Gridiron 
Club, the Sojourners Club, the American Heli- 
copter Society and even for functions of organi- 
zations like the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

“We commend the appropriate use of service 
bands on appropriate public occasions. But we 
vigorously protest the violation of explicit stat- 
utes, the disregard of clear regulations and the 
indefensible abuse of the economic rights of 
professional musicians. 

“We urgently and respectfully call upon the 
Administration to halt this abuse and restore to 
musicians the universally enjoyed freedom from 
the subsidized competition of our armed serv- 
ices.” 

In addition to this, George Meany, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, has sent 


the following communication to Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson, which is self-explanatory: 
Washington, D.C. 
May 25, 1953. 
Honorable Charles E. Wilson 
Secretary of Defense 
Pentagon Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The American Federation of Musicians 
has unfortunately been required from time 
to time to call to the attention of the De- 
partment of Defense, and its predecessor 
departments, continued violations of the 
statutes prohibiting the use of armed serv- 
ice bands in competition with the customary 
employment of civilian musicians. 

By instruction of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, I 
transmit herewith a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Executive Council on Friday, 
May 22, 1953, protesting these violations of 
explicit statutes, the disregard of clear regu- 
lations and the indefensible abuse of the 
economic rights of professional musicians. 
We trust that this matter will be given your 
prompt attention and that the laws and 
regulations dealing with this subject will be 
rigorously enforced. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEANY, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





VAN ARKEL AND KAISER 
Washington, D. C, 
May 8, 1953. 


James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear President Petrillo: 

Pursuant to your request, the Federation’s 
attorneys met to discuss and formulate plans to 
advance the efforts of the Federation to secure 
favorable tax legislation. It was decided that 
this report, surveying pending tax proposals in 
Congress and describing the Federation’s plans 
and activities, be submitted on behalf of all of 
the attorneys. 

The bills that have been introduced in this 
session of Congress may roughly be divided into 
the following classes: 

(1) Outright repeal of the admission and/or 

cabaret tax. 

a. H. R. 2524 (introduced by Representative 
Dollinger) repeals Section 1700 of the Code— 
dealing with both the admissions and cabaret 
taxes—in its entirety. 

b. H. R. 3483 (introduced by Representative 
Jarman) terminates the tax imposed by Section 
1700 (a)—the tax on admissions. 

c. H. R. 3424 (introduced by Representative 
McMillan) repeals the admissions tax. 


JUNE, 1953 


d. H. R. 5 (introduced by Representative 
Dingell) repeals Section 1700 (e), relating to the 
cabaret tax. 

(2) Reduction in tax rates on admissions 

and/or cabarets. 

a. H. R. 5 (introduced by Representative 
Dingell) repeals Section 1650, establishing the 
war tax rate of 1 cent for each 5 cents paid for 
admissions. It therefore restores the former rate 
of 1 cent for every 10 cents. It also increases 
from 10 to 61 cents the amount of admission 
as to which no tax would be imposed. 

b. H. R. 187 (introduced by Representative 
Wickersham) repeals the war tax rates imposed 
by Section 1650 and restores the old rates on 
admissions and cabarets. 

c. H. R. 188 (introduced by Representative 
Wickersham) repeals the war tax rate imposed 
by Section 1650 on admissions to theaters and 
restores the old rate. 

d. H. R. 1034 (introduced by Representative 
Hand) provides that the taxes on admissions 
and cabarets shall be determined without regard 
to the war tax rates specified in Section 1650. 

e. H. R. 1402 (introduced by Representative 
Machrowicz) provides that the tax on admis- 
sions to theaters shall be determined without re- 
gard to the war tax rate specified in Section 1650. 

f. H. R. 2834 (introduced by Representative 
Colmer) repeals the war tax rate on those ad- 
missions set out in Section 1700 (a). 


g. S. 1566 (introduced by Senator Malone) 
repeals Section 1650, containing the war tax 
rates on admissions and cabarets. 


(3) Exemption of motion picture theaters 

from admissions tax. 

a. H. R. 157 (introduced by Representative 
Mason) provides that the tax on admissions 
(Section 1700 (a) ) “shall not apply to the 
amount paid for admission to a moving picture 
theater if the principal amusement offered with 
respect to such admission is the showing of mov- 
ing pictures.” 

b. Bills, containing precisely the same con- 
tent and language as H. R. 157, have been in- 
troduced by fifteen other Congressmen and 
Senators. 

It will be immediately apparent that the great- 
est amount of interest and support has been 
lined up behind H. R. 157 and its numerous 
imitators, The motion picture theater owners 
have put on an impressive campaign to win 
support. The fact that so many identical bills 
were introduced was no accident; it was the 
result of this intensive campaign. At the hear- 
ings held before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on April 20 no less than 47 mem- 
bers of the House appeared and testified in 
favor of H. R. 157. 

A statement was also read into the record to 
the effect that the entire California delegation 


(Continued on next page) 
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These May Soon Affect Workers in Many Fields 


OR years the musicians’ profession was the 
one most hard hit by advances in technologi 
cal innovations. The sound movies delivered 
the hardest blow to the employment of musi 
cians. Then came chain broadcasting which 
further created unemployment in the affiliate 
stations. The juke boxes then added their toll, 
and wired music in establishments where musi- 
cians had been employed increased further the 
ranks of the unemployed musicians. 
Employment in other walks of life has in- 
creased and little heed was paid to the fact that 
the cultural element was gradually being dimin- 
ished in the direction of almost total elimination. 
Now, according to an article appearing in the 
New York Journal of Commerce on March 30, 
there is an indication that other forms of em- 
ployment may be affected by technological de 
velopments which will greatly reduce the num 
ber of employees necessary to carry on the work. 


Twenty Per Cent Tax 


—with the exception of but four members who 
had not been heard from—was in favor of the 
bill. 

Great emphasis was placed by the industry 
witnesses, and echoed by this array of Congress 
men, on the economic distress caused by the 
admissions tax. It was stated that two theaters 
a day were being closed in January and that 
the figure would be three theaters a day at the 
present time were it not for the fact that some 
remaining open in the hope 
Large income 


exhibitors wert 
that the tax would be repealed. 
losses were cited, implemented by losses suf 
fered by other businesses and industries as the 
result of theater closings. 

At one point during the hearing, Congress 
man Eberharter asked an industry witness 
whether the admissions tax ought not to be 
abolished for the amusement industry 
and cited the case of amusement parks. But 
the reply was made that the theater industry 
Was in no position to comment on the impact 


entre 


on other seyments ol the amusement field and 
could not speak for them. Similar exchanges 
occurred on several other occasions during the 
hearing. 

From all we can gather about Washington, 
nothing is likely to happen soon in connection 
with H. R. 157. Chairman Reed is holding up 
action on all tax relief bills until he 
decisive action on his pet bill—H. R.°1—to re- 
duce income taxes. In addition, there is a grow- 
ing realization that it would be unfair to single 


gets some 


out the motion picture theaters for relief from 
permit other theaters 
remain 


the admissions tax and 


and other amusement enterprises to 
subject to the tax. 

The Federation was the first organization 
publicly to Voice Its opposition to this untairness. 
At President letter was 
sent to Chairman Reed on April 27 setting forth 


the Federation's general view that H. R. 157 is 


Petrillo’s direction, a 
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president says television will do almost every 
job in the bank but his; he hopes his bank will 
always need a live president. System being ap- 
plied to factory work, whereby foreman can sit 
at desk and see work done on dozens of ma- 
chines by fewer machinists.” 


By LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 


This article reads as follows: 

Thus it will be seen that while the musician 
seems to be almost the only one suffering from 
inventive progress, other workers may sufter the 
same fate. If this continues, there may be a 
whole army of unemployed, which should even 
tually arouse the public to a realization that 
something must be done to offset the effect ot 


“What recordings did to musicians television 
is about to do to millions of workers in banks, 
factories and almost every field of wage earning, 
to greater or lesser degree. A New York City 
savings bank now services a depositor in this 
mechanical way: the teller announces the ac- 
count number and depositor’s name into a mike: 
almost instantly there appears on his small TV 
screen an image of the depositor’s account card 
showing its cash balance and interest earnings. 
The teller can thus issue a withdrawal or add 
a deposit in a fraction of the time it used to 
take to look up the account in a file cabinet. 
The system lays off seven skilled tellers. Bank 


these labor-saving devices. 

It is our hope that such a condition is still a 
long way off, but it is about time our legislators 
also realize that some method must be devised 
to offset a result which is bound to come about 
when the machine takes the place of human 
labor. 





Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, President of the National Federation of Music Clubs, is greeted by 
Alfred Manuti, President of Local 802 American Federation of Musicians, Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, President of the National Association for American Composers and Conductors, and 
Thomas Scherman, Conductor of the Little Orchestra Society, all of whom combined forces to 
present a special concert of American prize-winning works at Town Hall, April 9, in honor 
of the First New York Biennial Convention of the N.F.M.C. in its fifty-five-year history. 


The National Association of American Composers and Conductors made grateful ac- 
knowledgement to the American Federation of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, president, and to 
the recording and transcription industry for the substantial assistance afforded through the 
Music Performance Trust Fund, in presenting this special concert of American works. A grant 
from this public service fund which, since 1947 has made available some $1,500,000 annually 
in behalf of free public music, enabled the N.A.A.C.C., through the cooperation of Local 802, 
AFM, to present such talented artists as Carroll Glenn, violinist, and Menahem Pressler, pianist, 
playing the award-winning compositions. 
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HE seventy-first convention of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor was called to 

order at 10:15 A. M., September 15, 1952, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Commodore Hotel 
in New York City, by James C. Quinn, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York and Vicinity. 
Immediately previous to this, while assembling, 
the delegates had been entertained by a large 
and most excellent orchestra from our Local 
802, New York. 

Mr. Quinn announced that it had been fifty- 
seven years since the American Federation of 
Labor had met in New York. He also called 
attention to the fact that the late Samuel Gom- 
pers had lived and worked in that city. He 
then presented the Temporary Chairman, Mr. 
Martin T. Lacey, President of the New York 
Labor Bodies already mentioned. 

Miss Lillian Hayes sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner, and an invocation was pronounced by 
His Eminence, Frances Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
New York. Speeches of welcome were heard 
from the Temporary Chairman, Thomas A. 
Murray, President of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, 
Governor of New York, and the Honorable Vin- 
cent R. Impellitteri, Mayor of New York City. 


Some New York State Pleasantries 


Temporary Chairman Martin T. Lacey in his 
address had referred generally to the fact that 
“the labor movement has become a powerful 
force, with great economic, political and social 
influence, and with still greater potentialities.” 
He landed heavily on the Taft-Hartley bill and 
said that “where, in public office, there are 
enemies (of labor), they must be replaced with 
our friends. It is as simple as that. The only 
effective way we can meet this threat is by our 





OF VITAL CONCERN 


The Lester Petrillo Memorial Fund is 
a permanent and continuing fund. Its 
existence depends entirely upon our 
locals and members. 








TO ALL MEMBERS 


IT HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO OUR 
ATTENTION THAT AGVA IS DEMAND- 
ING THAT THE LEADERS OF OUR OR- 
GANIZATION POST BONDS IF SUCH 
LEADERS EMPLOY SINGERS OR ACTS 
OF ANY KIND THAT BELONG TO 
AGVA. 

THE FEDERATION HAS NEVER 
AGREED TO SUCH A PROPOSITION, 
AS A MATTER OF FACT, OPPOSES IT. 
LEADERS ARE THEREFORE DIRECTED 
NOT TO YIELD TO THIS REQUEST BY 
AGVA. 

(Signed) JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


President. 
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By C. L. BAGLEY 
Vice-President, A. F. of M. 


united use of the ballot. It was Gompers who 
said the ballot is the one sure way to reach 
the conscience of the politician.” And he ended 
up with the following: 

“The Republican party rejected our proposals 
and declared flatly for retention of Taft-Hartley. 
The Democratic party reacted sympathetically 
to our proposals and even more flatly declared 
for repeal of Taft-Hartley, using almost the 
identical language of the A. F. of L. representa- 
tives. I do not see how any trade unionist can 
support a party and candidates who support 
Taft-Hartley. 

“It should not be difficult, therefore, to de- 
termine who are our friends in the great cam- 
paign of 1952. And respect for our policy of 
political non-partisanship requires that we should 
go all out for those who have gone all out for us. 

“That’s what Gompers said. That's what 
L. L. P. E. says. This is no time for political 
fence sitting. The issues are too grave for 
equivocation of any kind. We meet in a fateful 
hour in response to which this convention will 
make historic decisions, but I think you will all 
agree with me when I say that none will be 
more important to organized labor and the na- 
tion—yes, to the free world—than what we shall 
say and resolve here about labor and politics. 
Necessity has compelled us fully to enter into 
the political arena. There can be no retreat. 
This much is certain. In your deliberations you 
have the fraternal regard and sincerest best 
wishes of the Central Trades and the approxi- 
mately million members of organized labor we 
represent.” 

A little later the Temporary Chairman intro- 
duced the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, Gov- 


ernor of the State of New York. He began by 
saying that he is the only living Governor of 
New York “ever to welcome a convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, and as a 
matter of fact, I am a little shocked that you 
have not found it necessary or appropriate to 
honor us with your presence in fifty-seven years. 
I will admit that you have done pretty well by 
not holding your conventions in New York, 
but I think you would have done better if you 
had come here oftener.” A little later he as- 
sumed a slight mental swagger when he said: 

“I notice, if I detect the atmosphere correctly 
from the Chairman’s introductory remarks, that 
Mr. Lacey suspects that this is a Democratic 
clambake. I should regret that if it were so. 
The last time the American Federation of Labor 
endorsed a Presidential candidate was in 1924, 
and he didn’t do so well. I trust you will not 
be offended if I recall political history to your 
minds. In my own case I was opposed by the 
State Federation*of Labor in the year 1942 when 
I ran for Governor, and I proceeded to win by 
a plurality of 600,000 votes and a majority of a 
quarter of a million. After that we neverthe- 
less have established a fine working relationship, 
and we did exceedingly well. 

“In 1946 the State Federation of Labor took 
no position, and I was elected again by 680,000. 
In 1950 they were supposed to endorse me, but 
something happened in the Executive Commit- 
tee and they endorsed the other fellow, and I 
still won by 580,000 votes.” 

When he had finished and the burst of ap- 
plause had died away the Temporary Chairman 
delivered himself of the following: 

“Thank you, Your Honor. It is not my in- 
tention, Governor, to enter into any kind of a 
debate with you, political or otherwise. How- 
ever, I wish to thank you for your remarks and 

(Continued on page nineteen) 
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POLIO PRECAUTIONS 
EARLY CARE: Put patient to bed and con- 


sult the doctor if these symptoms appear: head- 
ache, fever, sore throat, upset stomach, stiff neck 


or back. 


GAMMA GLOBULIN, obtained from human 
blood, gives protection for a few weeks. But it 
is in very short supply. A vaccine is not ready 
for 1953, but there is hope for the future. 

In the meantime— 

When polio is around, take these precautions: 

Don’t mix with new groups. 
Don’t get overtired. 
Don’t get chilled. 
ut do keep clean! 
The above is recommended by 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
Supported by: THE MARCH OF DIMES. 
9 








Government Support of Fine Arts 


HE week of May 3rd (National Music 
Week) was taken as a propitious time for 
Congressman Howell of the Fourth District, 
New Jersey, to press anew his proposal for 
government support of fine arts. Early in the 
year he had introduced a bill to establish a 
national fine arts program and build, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a national theater-opera house 
as a war memorial. Although it is unlikely that 
legislative and executive branches committed 
to reduce government expenditures and lower 
taxes will approve government assistance to the 
arts at this time, Howell urges action during the 
present session. He argues that the government 
is now supporting private industry by giving 
financial aid to shipping, air lines and farming, 
among many other projects. 
The program Howell advocates would have 
justification if only to counter the gigantic 
propaganda offensive that Soviet Russia is wag- 


ing against the United States in the field of 
cultural affairs. While financial support of the 
arts by government is a relatively new idea in 
the United States, foreign countries have sup- 
ported the fine arts for centuries. In pointing 
this out, Howell conceives the Federal arts pro- 
gram as having its focal point in the nation’s 
capital, as is the case in other countries. At the 
same time there would be a stimulation of a 
nation-wide arts movement at the grass roots, 
without dominating or controlling the develop- 
ments. His bill (H.R. 452), looks toward the 
eventual establishment (among other things) 
of a department of education and fine arts, with 
cabinet rank. 

We urge you to write to your Senators and 
Congressmen to support this Bill because it 
means much to the American Federation of 
Musicians. 





NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 


All instrumental acts and members of the American Federation of Musicians 
playing in any place of entertainment must be booked under a Federation con- 
tract as they are under the jurisdiction of the American Federation of Musicians 
only and cannot pay tax or any other assessments or act as a collection agency 
for the American Guild of Variety Artists, either willingly or under coercion. 

Any member who agrees to pay dues or assessments or becomes a collection 
agent for the American Guild of Variety Artists, either willingly or under coercion, 
by his own act will erase himself from any local in which he enjoys membership 
in the American Federation of Musicians, nor will we allow any other person, 
licensed or otherwise, to pay a fee on our members. 

Members are directed to contact the President’s Office, either by mail or 
phone, should they meet with any difficulties with A.G.V.A. 


THE ABOVE RULE IS TO BE STRICTLY ENFORCED BY ALL LOCALS 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, President. 











Robert F. Wagner 


A. F. of L. President George Meany has 
issued the following statement: 

Every working man and woman in the na- 
tion mourns the passing of Robert F. Wagner. 
For more than twenty years he was the great 
champion of social justice legislation in Con- 
gress. Before that, he guided an unprecedented 
program of social reform through the New York 
State Legislature. 

Bob Wagner was a true friend of the common 
man. He sponsored the National Industrial 
Recovery Act which helped rescue the nation 
from the worst depression in its history. He 
wrote the National Labor Relations Act, which 
became the magna charta of labor. He was re- 
sponsible for the Social Security Act, which 
ended the dread of the poorhouse for those left 
destitute in old age. He started the drive for a 
national health insurance program, the next 
great social reform which America eventually 
will adopt. 

Senator Wagner's career ended tragically when 
illness prevented him from carrying on the fight 
against amputation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act by the Taft-Hartley Law. Labor 
can build no more fitting monument to his 
memory than the restoration of the true spirit 


and purpose of the NLRA. 
10 


Twenty Per Cent Tax 


(Continued from page 


too narrow and discriminatory 1 scope. It 
was emphasized that H. R. | nti force 
other theaters now featuring liv to con- 
centrate on motion pictures to © tax relief, 


thereby enlarging the )roblem Vusicians’ 
unemployment. 

The Federation will, of cou jue its 
program of securing seic for ix relief. 
In view of the plight ©: ‘he m and the 
economic distress of t wu inlustry, 
eflorts should be direc ow: complete 
elimination of the admis S viret taxes. 
But if the political situ s s. the ef- 
forts may have to be ‘ to secure 
at least a reduction « rti of the 
taxes on a non discrim 
" No doubt, throuch forth- 
coming Convention an:! the /nter- 
national Musician, the member- 


ship will be exhorted 1. i own Con- 
gressmen and the chai ppropriate 
hese taxes. 

extremely 
!ederation’s 
ncouraged. 


committees, requesting 

We believe this grass-roois ¢ilort 

important to the achiev: oft 

aims, and one to be stim: d 
The Federation will inue to receive the 

warm support of Presidc nt Meany, who has al- 

ready written one letter io Chairman Reed with 





Appeal From 
Leprosaria 


The following request has been received 
by President Petrillo, investigated by him 
and found to be a most worthy cause: 


In the Ryukyu Islands, Okinawa, are 
three leprosaria with 1,600 patients and an 
equal number of sick people are begging 
tor admission but must be refused 

The well built and well equiped colonies 
were destroyed by bombers during World 
War II. Not much assistance is being 
given by the authorities and in the largest 
colony—Airaku en—there are 1,000 sick 
people and the hospital has no equip- 
ment and there are no_typhoon-proof 
houses. 

The morale of the inhabitants is very 
low as they receive very little assistance. 
Dr. Scorebrand writes that music is a 
great morale builder and that they need a 
small band for which they require some 
old instruments. So far they have had no 
help in this direction. 

He requests that members of the Fed- 
eration who have old instruments they no 
longer need send them to the following 
address: 

Rolf von Scorebrand, M.D., M.P.H., 
Leprologist, Leprosy Relief Association 
for the Ryukyu Islands 
156 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1134 
New York 10, New York. 














Double - Header 


An unusual and what would seem, a most 
popular combination has been evolved between 
baseball and symphony in Cleveland. At twelve 
of the baseball events held at the Cleveland 
Stadium during the summer, the Cleveland 
Summer Orchestra will present pop concerts 
led by Louis Lane. 

This symphony baseball tie-in was maneuvered 
chiefly by Ernest Wittenberg (of the Cleveland 
News) who, disappointed at the report that the 
orchestra’s customary summer concerts had been 
cancelled because of the air-conditioning of the 
Public Auditorium, sold his idea of a hook-up 
between baseball and symphonic events to Hank 
Greenberg, general manager of the ball club. 
So, when fans foregathered on June 2nd for the 
ball game between the Cleveland Indians and 
the Boston Red Sox they got a pop concert, too 
—and one, incidentally, that tasted like more! 


reference to H. R. 157 stating that the A. F. of L. 
favors cutting excise taxes whenever possible on 
the basis of sound economy and equity. We have 
been assured of future cooperation by President 
Meany and the A. F. of L. in this respect. 

In the meantime, of course, the Federation’s 
attorneys will maintain a constant surveillance 
of the situation and will report to you on all 
significant developments. They will also seek 
to forward the Federation’s interests throuch 
their informal contacts with friends on the Hill. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY KAISER. 
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The New York Philharmonc-Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos will make its first American 
our in five years in the Spring of 1954. The 
regular season will be increased by two weeks 


rOURS 


ext year in order to allow the orchestra to play 
urteen concerts between March 29th and 
\pril 11th... The Virginia Symphony Orches- 
ra, with William Haaker conducting, has just 
completed its nine week Spring tour, which in- 
luded approximately one hundred concerts in 
idjoining States .. . The Boston Symphony Or- 
stra’s first transcontinental tour carried the 
orchestra 7,000 miles through the South and 
Southwest to California, and, on the return trip, 
through the Middle West into Canada, It 
ended May 22nd, in Burlington, Vermont .. . 


hye 
Cie 





Thor Johnson, conductor of the Ojai Festivals 
in California this summer. 


Thor Johnson will return 
CONDUCTORS this year to California for 

his annual assignment as 
music director of the Ojai Festivals .. . Ernst 
Gebert has been reengaged as conductor of the 
Inglewood (California) Symphony for a fifth 
season. Next year the orchestra's series is being 
increased from nine to twelve concerts 
Henry Denecke has been named full-time musi 
cal director and conductor of the Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Denecke will 
continue to direct the Northwest Sinfonietta 
Gail Kubik conducted his composition, Thun- 
derbird Overture, written especially for the con- 
cert of American music on Radio Italiana April 


tth, in Rome. 


This Continent is having its share 
SUMMER 1 of music festivals this summer. 

The Ojai Festival (California) May 
*Ist-24th included a performance of Lukas Foss’ 
! Parable of Death with the composer conduct- 
ing, and the first professional performance in 
the United States ot This Way to the Tomb, 
poetic drama by Ronald Duncan with incidental 
music by Benjamin Britten. . .. The Festival of 
the Creative Arts at Brandeis University (Wal- 
ham, Massachusetts) which is being held June 
l0th-l4th, focuses attention on the expression 
of the “Comic Spirit” and features a perform 
Morton Gould’s “Concerto for Tap 
Dancer and Orchestra” . .. In early June the 
Los Angeles Music Festival (Franz Waxman, 
founder and musical director) included the West 
Coast premiere of Nicolai Berezowsky’s Baba 
the Elephant. Opening dates follow thick there- 
atter: June 27th for the Central City Opera Fes- 
tival in Colorado with Carmen and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor alternating for four weeks; 
June 29th for the Aspen Festival (also Colo- 
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rado); July 11th for the Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood; July 20th, for the Bach Festival 
(Carmel, California), directed by Gastone Usigli; 
August 7th for the Brevard Festival in North 
Carolina. This latter festival will be launched 
by Joseph Szigeti as soloist and will conclude 
August 23rd with James Christian Pfohl con- 
ducting Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ... The 
Montecito Festival will begin its career this year 
in Santa Barbara, California, on July 25th and 
will run through August Ist... Charles Munch 
will conduct for the six week-end concerts in 
the Theatre-Concert Hall and in the Music Shed, 
at Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts, for the 
Berkshire Festival. Pierre Monteux will be guest 
conductor on August Ist, and Leonard Bernstein 
on August 8th and 15th . June 22nd is the 
starting date for both the Lewisohn Stadium 
concerts in New York City and the Robin Hood 
Dell concerts in Philadelphia; June 24th for both 
the Grant Park and Ravinia series in Chicago 
... Via the new “charge-your-concerts” plan, 
charge customers of Lord and Taylor’s depart- 
ment store in New York may now enjoy the 
convenience of ordering a subscription to the 
New York Stadium concerts by telephone or 
mail and having it billed to their account... 
Hermann Herz, director of the Duluth Orches- 
tra, will conduct eight weeks of the New Or- 
leans pop concerts this summer ... William 
Walton will conduct the American premiere of 
his new Coronation March, Orb and Sceptre, 
at the Hollywood Bowl on August 13th. It is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth IIT. 


The Phoenix Symphony Guild is 
sponsoring a six hundred dollar 
award competition among resident 
United States composers for a symphonic com- 
position approximately twenty minutes in length, 
suitable for use by standard symphony orches- 
tras. The winning composition will be per 
formed during the 1953-54 season by the Phoenix 
Symphony under Dr. Leslie Hodge. The com- 
petition will close August 30th. For further 
information write the Phoenix Symphony Guild, 
19 East Coronado, Phoenix, Arizona ... One 
thousand dollars and an appearance with the 
1954 Ravinia Festival is the goal of the appli 
cants for the Michaels Memorial Award. On 
June 28th, around four from among the thirty- 
three competitors (chosen from a large number 
of applicants) will be selected as the winners 
... The University of Miami this year is offer 
musicians 


AWARDS 


ing up to sixty scholarships for 
equipped to become members of the University 
of Miami Symphony. The scholarships cover 
all tuition fees in any academic branch of study 
... The University of Tulsa has a plan, dissimi- 


lar but equally welcome. Students of the Uni- 


versity who quality may become members ot 
the Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra. (Its conduc 
tor, H. Arthur Brown, has announced several 
vacancies in various sections.) Thus students 
may earn enough during the concert season to 
pay all or part of their expenses. The season 
of this eighty-piece Tulsa Philharmonic consists 
of a minimum of twelve subscription concerts, 
eight youth concerts and five “pop” concerts. 


A presentation of Puc- 
cinis Madame Butterfly 
opened the Robin Hood 
Dell season June 22nd ... Blossom Time, at 
this writing playing at the Paper Mill Playhouse 
in Millburn, is so saturated with the melodies 
of Schubert that audiences sit bound by a spell 
as old as the hills—the charm of the simple and 
the natural . . . Alfredo Salmaggi’s sixth opera 
season at Randall’s Island Stadium, New York, 
will open July Ilth with a performance of 
Verdi's La Traviata ... July 7th is the date of 
the first New York performance of George An- 
theil’s new comic opera, Volpone; the place, 
the Cherry Lane Theatre; the company, the 
Punch Opera . . . The Summer School of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto in- 
cludes an Opera Workshop, under the direction 
of Ernesto Barbini, formerly a conductor and 
coach with the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York . .. Joseph Rosenstock, director of 
the New York City Opera, will direct Rossini’s 
La Cenerentola this summer at Aspen, Colorado 
... The Civic Light Opera, a firmly entrenched 
institution in Los Angeles, included in its Spring 
schedule a performance of Carousel, which was 
praised particularly by local critics for its musi- 
cal contributions. Louis Adrian and his orches- 
tra and the singers in the cast were all outstand- 
ing. This was all as it should be, since this 
score is perhaps the most ambitious and origina! 
composed by Richard Rodgers in the course of 
his collaborations with Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
New York’s Lemonade Opera will present 


CURTAIN CALLS 


the American premiere of Francis Poulenc’s Les 
Mamelles de Tiresias, conducted by 
Jernstein. 


Leonard 





Tanaquil LeClercq and Nicholas Magallanaes 
in “La Valse,” the Balanchine-Ravel ballet 
being presented in New York City Center by 
the New York City Ballet Company, May 5th 
to June 14th. 
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N THE Province of Quebec some four million 
French stock their 
own language, their customs and outlook in 


Canadians of preserve 
such a way as to set them apart from their fel- 
low North Americans in English-speaking parts 
of Canada, and in the United States. When we 
were gathering material for this present article, 
items written in the French 
language poured in; the membership lists of 
both the Montreal and Quebec orchestras, we 


letters and news 
















a goodly per- 
French 


noted, show 
centage oi names; 
the titles of the musical or- 
ganizations themselves sent 
us scurrying through the 
pages ot French - English 
dictionaries. It is a little 
hard tor uni-lingual citizens 
of the United States to 
comprehend this vast ex 
panse of land—the Province 
of Quebec could easily ac- 


~ commodate the areas of 
rr Texas, California, New 
York State and Pennsyl- 


vania—where State procla- 
mations, street signs, news 
paper headlines, time tables, 
backfence gossip, university 
lectures and nursery prattk 


all go forward, in_ large 
measure, in the Gallic 
tongue. 
The young girls hum 
French tunes while they 
slide white loaves of bread 
from the huge roadside 
ovens in rural Quebec. The choruses in the 


French Convent schools sing French chansons. 
The hubbub in the market places resolves itselt 


into French phrases. In the wilderness north 
of Lake St. Jean, farmers and foresters have 
French folksongs at their tongues’ tips. The 


old Noéls are sung in every church on Christ- 
mas Eve. In the habitant homes (old sett'ers’ 
farms) Ca Bergers Assemblons-nous and D’ou 
Viens-tu Bergere are sung by those too old to 


Les Chanteurs de la Colline, Maurice Montgrain, Director. 








attend midnight Mass. Festivals are unthink- 
able without folk songs. The Federal Govern- 
ment for years past has been collecting thousands 
of these songs — many of them handed down 
from mouth to mouth from the troubadours of 
medieval France. 

If in rural Quebec, French is most spoken and 
sung, in Montreal and in the City of Quebec 
English is accorded equal place with French. 
Street-car and bus conductors call out stops in 
both languages. At the local meetings of the 
A. F. of M. questions as a rule are discussed in 
French and English. Children at the zoo are 
warned in two languages not to feed the bears. 
Affairs of State are carried on bi-lingually. 





Wilfred Pelletier Ethel 


Of the is probably the 
more predominantly French. L’Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de Ouebec, founded in 1902 in that 
historical city, has the distinction of being the 
oldest in Canada. Its founder, the late Joseph 
Vezina, was at one time bandmaster of the old 
Royal Artillery Band whose regiment was sta- 
tioned at the Citadel overlooking the maiestic 
St. Lawrence River. On Vezina’s death in 
1924, the baton went to Robert Talbot who is also 
Dean of the Schooi of Music of Laval Uni- 
versity, then to Captain Edwin Belanger who as 
bandmaster of the Royal 22nd Regiment is at 
present on active duty with the Canadian 
Forces in Germany. 


two cities, Quebec 


Through its participation at memorable events, 
the orchestra has become inextricably associated 
with the city itself. In 1902 it performed at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of La- 
val University; in 1903 at the inauguration of the 
Auditorium Theatre (now the Capitol The- 
atre); in 1908 at the celebration of the Tricente- 
nary of the founding of the City of Quebec; in 
1951 to honor the presence in the City of 
Quebec of Her Royal Highness Princess Eliza- 
beth (now Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II), and 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 

A reorganization of the orchestra took place 
in 1951, when Wilfred Pelletier was appointed its 
permanent conductor. Under his direction, 
programs of the highest musical calibre are pre- 
sented in the six annual Sunday concerts. 
L’ Orchestre Symphonique de Ouebec, in short, 
is a vital force in the musical life of that City. 
The existence of the orchestra has permitted the 
audition of works for voice, piano and violin 
that otherwise could never have been heard by 
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nusic lovers of that City. Talented artists and 
suest conductors have appeared with the. or- 


chestra. 
Youth Concerts 


Deep interest is taken in children’s cultural 
development by both French and English ele- 
ments in Quebec. Thus the particular concern 
of Dr. Wilfred Pelletier has been concerts for 
young people. Some eighteen years ago he 
inaugurated youth concerts in Montreal, and 
more recently he has organized twelve Saturday 
ifternoon concerts for children in Quebec. This 
has made it possible not only for all school 
children to profit from the best in music but has 
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made available a medium for presenting promis- 
ing young talents to Quebec audiences. Les 
Imis de l’ Art specializes in getting free tickets 
or reduced fares to concerts and artistic exhibi- 
tions of every description for its members which 
number in the thousands and are recruited in 
the Montreal schools and colleges. This organi- 
zation has done much to make music a living 
necessity in the existence of young Montrealers. 

A Ladies Committee formed to help L’Or- 
chestre Symphonique de Ouebec has through 
their untiring effort—the organization of fash- 
ton shows and the like—obtained considerable 
sums of money in the form of grants, and public 
subscriptions. 

L’ Orchestre Sy mphonique de Ouebec acknowl- 
edges the wholehearted cooperation of Local 119 
ot that city. 

The City of Quebec is also very proud of 
Le Club Musical des Dames (The Quebec 
Ladies’ Musical Club) which was founded in 
1895 “to make music better loved by making 
it more widely known.” This organization, by 
the high standard of its concerts, has contributed 
much to the development of music in the an- 
Glancing through the Album 
Souvenir of the club is like looking through 


cient capital. 
the roster of the Hall of Fame, since it contains 
more than 650 important names of internation- 
ily famous artists who made their first appear- 
ince in Quebec under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club. There are, for instance, the 
lames of Ezio Pinza, Piatigorsky, Lehmann, 
sarbousova, Thibaud, and Szigeti. 

Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec, rural 
r urban, must sing as they must breathe. The 
City of Quebec boasts many choral groups, but 


of Quetec 


none of which it is more proud than Les Chan- 
teurs de la Colline (the Singers of the Hill). 
This mixed choir, founded eight years ago by 
Maurice Montgrain (he is still their musical 
director), owes its name to the fact that they 
were recruited from among the Provincial civil 
servants of Parliament Hill, in Quebec City. 
They participate in most of the festive events 
of this city—for instance at the Art Exhibition 
of the civil servants presided over by the Hon- 
orable Gaspard Fauteux, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province. The president of the group is 
Camille Roy, chief accountant in the Depart 
ment of Colonization. Jeannine Begin is the 
piano accompanist and Jeanne Nansot, the assis- 
Mr. Montgrain, who directs 
it, was drawn early in his career towards sing 
ing and choral music. During the first Cana 
dian Eucharistic Congress he inaugurated the 
He also played 
a prominent role as a musician at the Congrés 
de la Langue francaise in America. 

Since the formation of The Singers of the 
Hill as a choral society in 1945, more than fifty 
concerts have been organized; ten of these were 
given at the Quebec Parliament on their Christ- 
mas rounds, one recital at the Legislative Assem- 
bly and another at the Private Bills Committee; 
two concerts for the benefit of Laval University 
(on the occasion of the Third Centenary of its 
foundation); one in 1948 for the Canadian In- 
stitute Centenary celebration; five for la Societe 
Saint Jean-Baptiste; one with L’Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de Ouebec, and Fauré Festivals. They 
have been heard over the Canadian Radio Net- 


tant choir mistress. 


Mass sung in dialogue torm. 
Mass sung lialogue form 


work in six remarkable programs, sung in five 
towns on their tour in the north of Montreal, 
and again six times at various national and in- 


ternational congresses. The Singers of the Hill 
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The Sohmer Park Band at the turn of the century. 





Dr. Wilfred Pelletier, Conductor, L’Orchestre 
Symphonique de Quebec, and two proteges. 


have also sung in two documentary films of the 
Province: Mon Village and Trois Rivteres. 


From France to Belgium 


Montreal some 150 miles to the south of 
Quebec (both cities are on a latitude consider- 
ably below the tip of Maine) has also a distinct 
Gallic charm, if of a slightly more sophisticated 
cast. Even at the turn of the century its Sohmer 
Park must have given French citizenry a sense 
of home. This combination theatre-beer-garden 
where audiences could hear sprightly music and 
watch lively vaudeville performances while they 
sipped rare wines, had a thirty-piece orchestra 
which, under the dynamic baton of Ernest La- 
vigne, drew thousands to the place. Drew not 
only listeners, that is, but instrumentalists as 
well—and even from across the sea. From 
3elgium and France especially, musicians came 





Conductor, Ernest Lavigne. 





L’Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec, Conductor, Dr. Wilfred Pelletier. 


to settle in a country where they could play 


the music and speak the language they loved. 


These musicians contributed greatly to the de 
velopment of the city’s musical talent. 


It was this access of musicians which indeed 
brought about the formation of Local 406 of 
Montreal. For—and I quote from a report re 
ceived from that local—“These importations, 
although they were getting more than local men 
(there were seven theaters and three hotels in 
Montreal at that time, all of them featuring 
orchestral groups), soon realized that they were 
not vetting a fee commensurate with their serv 
ices. The local men were also envious of the 
fees paid ‘these foreigners. Discussions were 
numerous and suggestions were advanced with 
a view to bettering conditions for ali concerned. 
Private meetings were held at various places, 
often in the store of Charles Lavallée, most im- 
portant violin-maker of those days. (Incidentally, 
he was the brother of Caliza Lavallée, who com 
posed the air “O Canada,” the national anthem.) 
These musicians formed a club called L’4 micale 
(Friends) which early in 1905 called a special 
mecting to discuss forming a union. It was 
voted to do this and also to amalgamate with 
the “American Group,” namely the A. F. of M. 
The first President was Charles Lavallée, the 
Vice-President, Herbert Spencer, and the Sec 
retary, Raoul Duquette. \ few weeks later 
Duquette was replaced by Alexis Delcourt, who 
later became the Treasurer, an office he relin 
quished (because of illness) after forty-three 
years of service. There are at present two char 
ter members living: Alexis De!court, and Raoul 


Duquette, cellist, who toured the world giving 


concerts until his retirement. 


The local enjoys a relief system which takes 
care of its needy members with a two per cent 
tax deducted from all engagements played. 
Since 1932, when it was introduced, $176,841.97 
has been given to members in direct relief. 
During the depression days of the ‘thirties, none 
of the local’s members had to apply for munic 
ipal, provincial or tederal aid; they were taken 
care of exclusively by this tund. 

The City of Montreal, with its choruses, music 
schools, bands and orchestras, is particularly 
proud of the tremendous growth and _ activity 
in the music life in Montreal during the past 
twenty years. Now every phase of music-mak- 
ing is well represented there. Especially the 
organizations Les Concerts Symphoniques, the 
Montreal Women’s Symphony, Canadian Con 
certs and Artists, and the McGill Quartet have 
a wide reputation. 

Founded in the Fall of 1934, under the artis- 
tic direction ot Wilfred Peiletier, Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal has presented 319 
evening concerts, fitty-four of which have been 
conducted by Canadian musicians, Eight Ca- 
nadian soloists have performed with the orches 
tra and thirty-six Canadian compositions have 
been played. The first children’s concert for 
the French-speaking youth was presented in 
November, 1935, under the direction of Dr. 
Pelletier, and in 1949 a similar series was or- 
ganized for the English-speaking children, also 
with Dr. Pelletier at the helm. The first open 
air concert was held on top of Mount Royal 
overlooking the city, on July Ist, 1938. In 1950, 
an auxiliary committee, composed of some 300 
ladies, was founded, and it has since undertaken 
to sell the advertising in the programs. The 





Frank Costi and his orchestra have been playing at the Palais D’or in Montreal for two years 
and are booked there indefinitely. This band will be featured at the A. F. of M. Convention in 
Montreal the third week in June. The members of the orchestra are: “Blackie” Herman, drums 
and vocalist; Sammy Gentile, bass; Al Hirsch, piano, trombone; Henry Scott, vocalist; Frank 


Costi, leader, clarinet; Roger Hufford, trumpet, 


arranger; Fernand Blouin, trumpet; Dave 


Saxe, clarinet, arranger; Gerry Danovitch, clarinet, oboe; Lorny Lang, flute. 
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season COMPFrises twelve doublk evening con- 
certs, eight afternoon concerts for the French 
and eight for the English-speaking children. 
The orchestra’s regular conductor is Desiré 
Defauw and its assistant conductor, Alexander 
Brott. 

Dr. Pelletier has made his considerable in- 
fluence for culture felt in another Montreal 
enterprise. [n 1936, when Madame Athanas¢ 
David set about to form the Montreal Festivals, 





McGill String Quar.ec. Standing (I. to r.): 
Lucien Robert, D’Arcy Shea, and Alexander 
Brott. Seated: Lotta Brott. 


he gave such support that the organization was 
By 1940 it had 

run producing opera and by 1946 had added 
drama and ballet. In that’ year’s project— 
vhich seems to have been the first major festi- 
al on the Continent to embrace all forms of 
all musical organi- 


thle to present its first concert. 


musical and dramatic arts 
zations in Montreal collaborated to the fullest 
possible extent. 

In 1940, the Montreal Opera Guild was 
founded by Pauline Donalda—and has. since 
presented seventeen famous operas, relying al- 
most entirely on Canadian talent. Most of 
these operas have been conducted by Emil 
Cooper, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
\ssociation. 

\nother organization to enrich Montreal’s 
musical life has been the McGill String Quartet, 
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Not only 


s it presented a record number of rarely heard 


unded in 1939 by Alexander Brott. 


amber music works, but, enlarged into a 
nber orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Prott, has performed the complete cycle ot 
h’s six Brandenburg Concertos and Handel’s 
velve Concerti Grossi. This past season the 
McGill Chamber Music Society presented an 
Bach concert, an all-Handel concert, and a 
Mozart and Vivaldi concert with a chamber 
orchestra conducted by Douglas Clarke, Me 
Gill's Dean of Music, and Mr. Brott alternately. 
In its endeavor to encourage Canadian music, 
this Society has given three prizes in competi 
yn for Canadian chamber music compositions, 
McGill String 
(uartet both in concert and over the radio. An 
, the McGill String (Quartet 


the only quartet in Canada to have given a 


hich were performed by the 


other point of pride: 


1S 


unber music series for the past fourteen years 
onsecutively. 


Ever since the founding in December, 1942, 


Litthke Symphony of Montreal has steadily 
gained in public favor, keeping to its original 
ntuon ot playing music especially composed 
or or exactly suited to a small orchestra. It 


now played over a hundred separate works, 


iny Ol them heretotore unheard in Montreal. 


1\ 


Conducted by George Schick, it gives a series 


of six to eight concerts every season. It com 
twenty to thirty-five musicians, depend 


1 ' { : e 
ing on the type of music performed. It is main 


tained by public subscription and “gate receipts. 
Mr. Schick and his musicians deserve the term 
erfectionist’” which several critics in Montreal 
have applied to them, since their goal has been 
“to play the best music in the best possible 
Che Pro Musica, founded in 1948, and offer 


ing six concerts annually, has presented such 


famous ensembles as the Trio de Trieste; the 
Paganini; the Hungarian and the Stuyvesant 
quartets: as well as soloists Francescatti, Casa- 


desus, Busch, Serkin, and others. 


Music Antiqua e Nuova presents, as its name 
lies, the very old and the very new. Founded 
in 1950 by Mme. Celia Bizoni, it has so far 
given nine concerts of vocal and instrumental 
music of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
is well as contemporary music from many 


countries, 


One notices that musical life in the Province 
of Quebec is in considerable part stimulated by 
Montreal, indeed, 
is one of the few cities on the North American 


the enterprise of its women. 


Continent to possess an all woman symphony 
orchestra of the highest calibre. Founded in 
1940 by Ethel Stark, who has been since then 
its conductor, the Montreal Women’s Symphony 
is composed of eighty union members, a sub- 


] 


stantial number of whom are Canadians. Its 


main income comes from the box office, plus 
voluntary contributions from the public. In 
1947, the orchestra performed in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, the first Canadian Symphony Or- 


chestra to be so distinguished. 


The Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, which 
has presented the world’s outstanding soloists 
ind chamber music ensembles in recital, was 
founded sixty-one years ago by Mary Bell and 
a group of other ladies. Its membership today 
numbers 1,200. As far back as 1895, when 
Ysaye was to come to America but was not 
booked for Montreal, these ladies decided to 
organize a concert for him in that city. They 
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succeeded in this, their first venture, and have 
followed up this success with a record of talent 
procurement which included such names as 
Gieseking, Horowitz, Serkin, Lehmann, Prim- 
rose, Piatigorsky, Stern and others. They also 
have a scholarship fund, and scholarships are 
competed for annually by student members, al- 
lowing them to attend schools abroad. The 
Club presents thirteen concerts on Thursday 
alternoons throughout the season. 

The Province of Quebec is rightly proud of 
its native sons and daughters: composers R. 
Nathaniel Dett, born in Drummondsville, in 
1882; and Henry Dreyfus Brant, Samuel Prowse 
Warren, Alexander Brott and Violet) Archer, 
the latter four all natives of Montreal. Mr. Brott 
was one of the five Canadian composers chosen 
to represent Canada at the Prague Music Fes- 
tival in 1946, 
1945 and 1946, he was the recipient of the 
“Award for Serious Music” offered by the Com 
Authors’, 
Canada. At present he is a member of the 


For three consecutive years, 1944, 


posers’, Publishers’ Association of 
stafl of the violin department at McGill Con- 
servatorium of Music, and assistant conductor 
ot Les Concerts Symphoniques. Frank A. Cole- 
man, also of Montreal, has been conductor of 
the Montreal Sinfonietta (inactive at present) 
ind of other symphonic and operatic projects. 
He was the first musical director and conductor 
of the Winnipeg Ballet. He is at present study- 
ing abroad on a scholarship provided by the 
Province of Quebec. 

Versatility seems to be a characteristic of most 
Quebec musicians. Mr. Brott is not only a 
composer but a teacher and conductor as well. 
Miss Archer, besides being a composer, is a 
pianist, organist and tympanist. Conductor, 
coach and teacher Wilfred Pelletier (born in 
Montreal of French Canadian family) in 1916 
became a conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 


Company and in 1921 added to his duties a 
conductorship at Ravinia Opera. In 1935 he 
became musical director and conductor of “Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air.” He 
formed the Montreal Festival Orchestra, and 
the Bach-Beethoven Festivals. In 1942 he was 
instrumental in establishing the Conservatory 
of Montreal, as he was also a year later in estab- 
lishing a similar Conservatory in Quebec. His 
wile is Rose Bampton, Metropolitan Opera star. 

Another success story concerns Ethel Stark 
who after her graduation from the Curtis School 
of Music in Philadelphia. brought into being 
the Montreal Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
(1940), an organization she has since kept in 
thriving condition. She has guest-conducted 
the Toronto Symphony, as well as the Symphony 
Orchestra of Israel. She has often been heard 
over CBC as violin soloist and as conductor of 
the CBC Symphony Orchestra. 

Radio, incidentally, has served the Provine 
of Quebec well, since it has been the means ot 
spreading news of the talents of many a Ca 
nadian musician. 

This vast Province, however, sustains itself 
musically even in the most outlying regions by 
the tact that practically every French Canadian 
is a born singer. This, taken with the facts 
that the colleges earnestly foster music, that 
radio encourages native output and that resi- 
dents of the large cities band together to create 
music in all its forms, makes the aspect of music 
in this Canadian Province particularly bright. 
As Jean Vallerand, General Secretary of the 
Montreal Conservatory writes of Montreal, so 
one may describe the whole Province: “From 
the status of mere consumer of music, it has 
grown to the status of a locale which can pro 
duce its own music, and where Canadian mu 
sicians and Canadian musical organizations can 


—H.E. S. 


rely upon a faithful public.” 





The Women Members of Les Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal. 
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EAST. Mac Pollack and his musicians have 

been signed tor the sixth consecutive 
year at The Stevensville, Swan Lake, N. Y.... 
The Lou Powers Harmony Trio (vocal har- 
mony and Latin-American rhythms) is being 
featured at the Anchor Bar, Buffalo, N. Y. Per- 
sonnel includes Ernie Dyl on piano, Tom In- 
grassia on sax and drums and Lou Powers on 
bass... Hammond organist Beth Lee celebrated 
her second anniversary May 8th, playing at the 
Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady, N. Y.... Karen 
Chandler opened at Town Casino, Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 4th. 

The musical comedy duo, Dickens (piano) 
and Butts (string bass) finished four weeks at 
Sacco’s, Hazleton, Pa., May 31st... Following 
a record engagement at the Shamrock Room, 
the Bill Bickel threesome goes into Vogue Ter- 
race, Pittsburgh, Pa., for an indefinite stay .. . 
Jimmy Morgan opened a summer run at the 
Cow Shed in Conneaut Lake, Pa., May 15th. 
« « « Del Monaco will end a ten-week engage 
ment late in June at the Blue Room, Pittsburgh. 
... Frankie Barr Orchestra into the Twin 
Coaches for an indefinite stay, Pittsburgh .. . 
Tiny Wolfe Band at Copa, Pittsburgh, for an- 
other three-month stretch Organist Dick 
Nussbaumer has begun his sixth year at Oliver 
Restaurant, Pittsburgh ... Ken Remo went into 
Tommy Carlin’s Lounge, Pittsburgh, May 18th 
.- + Dorothy Nesbitt returned to Pittsburgh May 
15th after two years on the coast and is at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel Lounge for a minimum of four 
weeks. 

Frankie Dee’s Orchestra at Ocean Beach Ball- 
room, New London, Conn., opened the Sunday 
night dance policy early in May... Jerry Wald’s 
Orchestra opened the Sunday night dance ses- 
sion at Lake Compounce, Bristol, Conn. . 


A LITTLE LOVE 
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Send advance information for this 
column to the International Musician, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, New Jersey. 





Irving Kramer’s Orchestra, formerly at the Old 
Colony Supper Club, provides Saturday night 
dance music at Ye Castle Inn, Saybrook, Conn. 
.. + Paul McGeary’s Trio provides dance music 
nightly at the Cow Shed Inn, East Hartford, 
Conn. 


Pianist Bob Navas, after concluding his stay 
at Cedar Manor, Red Bank, N. J.. opened at 
Paul’s Edgewater, Asbury Park, N. J.. May 30th 
for an indefinite period . . . Ralph Marterie’s 
Orchestra began a three-week engagement at 
Frank Dailey’s Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, 
N. J.. May I4th . .. The Fascinating Ayers re- 
turning the middle of June to Windsor Hotel, 
Cape May, N. J., for the summer. 

The Floyd Williams Trio at the Anchorage 
Hotel in Old Town, Maine, until June 6th... 
Tiny Wright Combo doing club dates through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
The group consists of Bob Albright, Tiny 
Wright, Bill Oleweiler, Sonny Crist, Joe Matrice. 
Russ Yocum and Eve Sullivan doing the vocals. 
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(See page thirty-five) 
NEW YORK CITY. Sperie Karas and _ his 
Modern String Ensem 
ble played a two-week return engagement at 
Birdland ending May 28th. The group teatures 
a new sound in modern music produced through 
the use of strings and woodwinds .. . Stan Ken- 
ton due for a repeat engagement at the Bird- 
land in October. 


Charlie Kehrer’ Orchestra will 
open at Moonlite Gardens, Coney 
Island, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 3rd. This is his 
fourth consecutive year there . . . Johnny Lane 
and his Band being held over indefinitely at 
the Rivoli Cafe in Aurora, Ill... . Norm Carlin 
engaged at the Paradise Club, Burnham, IIL. 
for tour weeks ending June 17th... Dick Jur- 
gens opens at the Ideal Beach, Monticello, Ind., 
June 27th. 

Tommy Reed and his Orchestra recently at 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. ... Beginning May 
18th the Four Freshmen at the Crest Lounge, 
Detroit, Mich., in for a month’s stay .. . Tiny 
Hill had a string of one-nighters in the midwest 
territory before coming into Peony Park, Omaha, 
Neb., June 12th . . . Don Johnson, one-man 
band, at Dundee Dell, Omaha, Neb. . . . Sheets 
Mahoney Orchestra engaged at Howells, Neb., 
Ballroom May 31st... Mimic Macs into Cosmo 
Club, Valentine, Neb... . Hamish Menzies at 
the Tic-Toc, Milwaukee, Wis., June 15th for 
two ‘wecks. 


MIDWEST. 


CHICAGO. Ronald Brothers do a third repeat 
at the Cairo Supper Club beginning May 6th 
and will stay the rest of the summer . . . Dan 
Belloc and his Orchestra winding up a two- 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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HEN he arrived in America in 1940—he 

escaped Hitler’s invasion of Europe by 

inches—Désiré Defauw’s first engage- 
ment was with Les Concerts Symphoniques ot 
Montreal. So decided a success was this con- 
cert that he was thereupon engaged as regular 
conductor of this leading symphonic organiza 
tion of Canada. Dr. Defauw has been con- 
nected with the orchestra ever since: for, even 
during the four years in which he served as 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
he continued to conduct during the summer 
season of concerts which since 1938 have been 
presented on top of Mount Royal, overlooking 
the City of Montreal. 

Linguistically Suited 

Noted for his sensitive interpretations, for 
his championship of the moderns, and for his 
high abilities as an orchestra-builder, Mr. De 
fauw has still another asset to endear him to 
Montrealers. For in this, the largest city of 
Canada, where more than half of the inhabitants 
speak French as their native tongue, this French 
speaking Belgian, who earned eminence in his 
conductorship of Concerts du Conservatoire 
and the Orchestra National de Belgique, is ac- 
cepted as one of themselves. 

In fact, even before the World War II in 
vasion of his country (he was born in Ghent 
in 1885) Désiré Defauw was a moving force for 
musical development in his homeland. At fif 
teen he was graduated from the Royal Conserva 
tory of Music in his home city, Ghent, with a 
diploma for violin, chamber music, counter- 
point and composition. The same year he con- 
ducted the orchestra in his native city. To 
broaden his field of musical experience, he 
toured for a while thereafter as violin virtuoso. 
When he was seventeen, he was graduated 
from the Royal Conservatory in Brussels with 
the highest honors of any pupil in twenty years. 

Later, as director of the Brussels Royal Con 
servatory and as musical advisor of the Belgian 
State Radio, he was instrumental in making 
Brussels one of the most advanced centers on 
the Continent. 

Chamber Music Activities 

Dr. Defauw’s record as conductor brought 
him the post, in 1906, of head of the New 
Symphony Orchestra in London, an organiza 
tion founded with the particular aim of giving 
deserved hearing to modern music. Detauw 
also identified himself at this period with 
chamber music works, and later organized his 
own string quartet, going on a tour of northern 
European countries, France, Spain and Italy. A 
growing desire to conduct led to engagements 
with the Society of Classic Music, founded by 
Joachim. , 

Appointments by the State 

After World War I, the Belgian govern- 
ment appointed Dr. Defauw master of the 
violin class at the Royal Conservatory of Music 
at Antwerp, and during this time he divided 
his musical activities between England and 
selgium. In 1922, in Belgium, he founded the 
Societe des Concerts Defauw, an organization 
which gave first hearings to works by Richard 
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Desire Defauw 





Strauss, Debussy, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Honeg- 
ger, Respighi, and Vaughan Williams. Three 
years later the Belgian government appointed 
him director of the Royal Conservatory at 
Brussels. As his fame as a conductor grew, 
he was engaged to lead the important orchestras 
in Rome, Naples, Turin, Paris, Florence, Milan, 
Madrid, Luxemburg and Budapest. When the 
post of director of the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
leading Belgian orchestra, became vacant, Dr. 
Defauw was the natural choice—and the wise 
one, as events proved. In 1937, he realized a 
long sustained ambition, that of establishing 
in Belgium a permanent national orchestra, 
Orchestre National de Belgique. 


War Takes the Baton 


These good offices tendered by Dr. Defauw 
to his native country were interrupted only by 
the flaming swathe of war which caught him 
on May 9th, 1940, in Bologna, Italy, where he 
happened to be guest-conducting. The next 
day he caught a train for Switzerland, then 
another for Paris. In Paris he managed to board 
a train for Brussels. The next morning, as his 
train crossed the Belgian border, he viewed 
from the window a great fire where bombs had 
struck oil tanks. 


Flight to Freedom 


As soon as Dr. Defauw arrived in Brussels, 
where a tremendous air-raid was in progress, 
he rushed to his home, collected his wife, his 
son, his daughter-in-law, two automobiles, and 
a few choice belongings, including his Stradi- 
varius dated 1729, and drove (he one car and 
his son the other) south before Hitler’s rapid 
advance. Often during bombardments the 
refugees had to fling themselves into ditches. 
Machine-gun fire punctured the top of one of 
the cars. Finally, by means of a freighter that 
dodged about in the Channel waters for four 
days, they got safely across to England. “I have 
heen through so many things,” says Dr. Defauw, 


CHAMPION OF THE MODERNS 


“that it is as though I have lived more than 
one life.” 

Another life began for the conductor when he 
was engaged to direct the BBC Orchestra in 
London, and when, a few months later, through 
the personal intervention of Arturo Toscanini, 
he was enabled to come to the United States. 


Success in America 


During the ensuing years, he appeared as 
guest conductor of the Boston, the Detroit and 
the N.B.C. orchestras, all showing their en 
thusiasm by promptly reengaging him for subse 
quent seasons. Chicago audiences heard Dr. 
Detauw for the first time when he conducted 
that orchestra at its concerts of January 7th and 
Sth, 1943. Again his success was instantaneous. 
As a result, he was elected unanimously by the 
trustees and members as that organization’s con 
ductor. His tenure as director of this orches- 
tra continued four years. 

Dr. Defauw’s return to Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques as full-time conductor in the Fall 
of 1947 was a festive home-coming. The en- 
thusiasm of music lovers in Montreal for this 
conductor who has made himself one of them- 
selves is expressed by the following quote from a 
local newspaper: “Under Désiré Defauw’s in- 
spired and enthusiastic direction, the orchestra 
has achieved great progress and the quality of 
its performance has grown steadily.” 

But let the facts speak for themselves: For 
the coming season, Plateau Hall, containing 
1,307 seats, is entirely sold out for the series of 
Les Concerts Symphoniques, which comprises 
twelve double evening concerts, eight matinees 
for the French-speaking and eight for the 
English-speaking children. The children’s con- 
certs are conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. 

To Hear Is to Know 

It is likely the delegates to the A. F. of M. 
Convention will be able to hear this orchestra 
under Defauw’s baton, since the summer series 
traditionally opens the last Tuesday in June— 
this year, June 23rd. If concert and convention 
dates do coincide, they will hear a program 
which is most certain to include a premiere of 
some new work, by a composer as yet relatively 
unknown but one—such is this conductor's musi- 
cal acumen—very likely to make headlines for 
generations to come. 





Les Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal, conducted by Desire Defauw 
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Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
Hotel 
to right 
Carino, and Danny Marsik. 


Now playing at the Wort 
here, is the Joe Jaros Orchestra. Left 
are Joe Jaros, Jack Coniff, Henry 





Houston, Texas. Now appearing at the Marquis 
Lounge, here, are the Marvelites. Left to right 
are Harry Damas, vibes; Bob Palk, guitar; and 
Dave Davis, bass. 


Traveler’s Guide 
to Live Music 





Pictures for this department should be 


sent to the International Musician, 39 Di- 
vision Street, Newark 2, N. J., with 
names of players and their instruments 
indicated from left to right. Include bio- 
graphical information, and an account of 
the spot where the orchestra is playing. 














South River, N. J. Shown here at the Capitol 
Cocktail Lounge is the Joan Turner Trio. Left 
to right are Joan Turner, bass; Dale Anglin, 
guitar, and Dwala Graves, piano. 










Detroit, Mich. 


For the past two years, the 
Frankie Oddo Trio has been at the Mocambo 


Cocktail Lounge. Left to right: Mario Cone- 


dera, Frank Oddo, and Dan Bujan. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Currently at the Frolics, 
here, is the “Frenchy” Boutan Trio. Left to 
right are “Frenchy” Boutan, Marty Gray, and 
Whitey Woelk. 





Ashtabula, Ohio. Entertaining at the Parrish 
House, here, is the Ray Niemela Orchestra. 
Left to right are Roberta Howe, Harry Smith, 
Ray Niemela, Herb Hannum, William Altonen, 
and James David. 


Boston, Mass. Playing throughout this area is 
the Sir Lawrence Hinkson Royals. Left to right 
are Jim Williams, Len McDonald, Jim Tynes, 
Paul Morrison, Doug Allen, Richie Pack. and 
Sir Lawrence at the piano. They’ve just com- 
pleted a tour of one-nighters. 


Pittspurgh, Pa. The Tune Toppers are now 
featured at Nick lanetti’s Club near here. Left 
to right: Hal Murphy, bass; Charles Puleo, 
piano; Bugs Mancina, drums; Louis Nicola, sax. 
They’ve been here for over a year. 


Olean, N. Y. !n their fourth year at the Amer- 
ican Legion is Johnnie Gabriel’s Orchestra. 
Left to right: S. Bell, A. Tenglund, R. Jordan, 
S. Babbitt, J. Proudfoot, E. Yerrid, A. Swarts, 
beader Gabriel, R. Muirhead, D. Manieri, R. 
O'Day, J. Blackmon, Lou Russo. 


Greenville, S. C. The Rhythmaires Orchestra 
entertains at the Greenville Country Club. 
Left to right: Hal Newton, leader Bill Browne, 
J. O. Cole, Frank Watson, W. R. Banister, and 


Their Local is 694, Greenville. 


Betty Franks. 


Warren, Ohio. John Gouldthorpe and his Or- 
chestra are currently at the Airdrome Tavern. 
Left to right: Paul Nader, Paul Evans, Ray 
Miller, Matt Lake. Rear, left to right: Bob 
Baker, John Gouldthorpe, and Bud Jones. They 
also do other stints throughout the territory. 
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A. F. of L. Report 


(Continued from page nine) 


recommend to the delegates to abide by your 
suggestion and look the town over.” 

Which reminds us that we live under a two- 
party system and that the party spirit wherever 
it crops out finds a way to express itself. 

President William Green then made a force 
ul address and the business of the convention 
began. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials 
showed the convention to be composed of the 


following: 





Number Number Number 
of Name ° of 
Unions Delegates Votes 

97 National and _— Interna- 
tional Unions 396 71.383 
4+ Departments 4 4 
39 State Branches 39 39 
157. Central Labor Unions 157 157 
68 Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions 66 497 
2 Fraternal Organizations 3 3 
367 665 72,083 


Che Fraternal Delegates were Alfred Roberts 
ind William M. Arthur, from the British Trades 
Union Congress, and J. B. Graham, trom the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. Each 
of them made interesting addresses to the con- 
vention later in its sessions. 

The total membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was stated to be 8,098,302 as 
of June 30, 1952. On roll call our delegation 
had 2,402 votes. 

Committee Assignments 

Our delegates were given committee appoint- 
ments in the order of their announcement, as 
follows: Credentials and Auditing, Peter J. 
Kleinkauf; Rules and Order of Business, Frank 
B. Field; Laws, Harry J. Steeper; Organization, 
Albert A. Greenbaum; Adjustment, Charles L. 
Bagley; Education, James C. Petrillo: Legisla- 
tion, Edward P. Ringius. 

Report of the Executive Council 

The Executive Council presented a detailed 
report in a brochure of 247 pages. An examina- 
tion of this document certainly proves that much 
work and investigation is done by that body. 
The Council made many recommendations 
which were afterward acted upon by the Con- 
vention. 


Resolutions 


\pproximately 143 resolutions were disposed 
of by the Convention. Among them were two 
which were introduced by Delegate C. J. Hag- 
gerty of the California State Federation of Labor. 
The text of same follows, and should be inter 
esting to musicians: 


Foreign Production of Motion Pictures 
by American Producers 


RESOLUTION No. 92.— By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, It has become apparent that 
many motion picture producers and advertis- 
ing agencies are leaving the continental United 
States to produce motion pictures for United 
States consumption for tax saving purposes, 
or to take advantage of cheap production and 
labor costs, and 

WHEREAS, This practice is growing at an 
alarming rate and depriving many United States 
citizens of employment who would otherwise be 
used in the production of these motion pictures 
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as well as depriving the United States govern- 
ment of taxes which would accrue from their 
salaries and wages, and 

WHEREAS, This practice is also creating 
unfair competition to the producers who make 
their motion pictures in the United States and 
hire United States citizens, and 

WHEREAS, We deem it grossly unfair and 
improper for American industry to attempt to 
sell American products to American workers 
by means of advertising films that have been 
made in foreign countries by foreign workers 
for the specific purposes of avoiding the wage 
and living standards which make the purchase 
of their products in America possible, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the seventy-first Conven- 
tion of the American Federation 6f Labor go 
on record as strongly protesting this practice 
and that we solicit the support of all labor 
organizations in America and all other Amer- 
icans in protesting this practice of advertisers, 
advertising agencies and film producers in our 
efforts to convince such producers, manufac- 
turers and distributors of commodities manu- 
factured and sold in the United States, that 
such a practice is unfair and should be dis- 
pensed with, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be given 
the widest circulation possible throughout the 
United States to all labor organizations and 
other American groups. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


Repeal Amusement Tax 


RESOLUTION NO. 97.—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The theatrical and amusement 
industry is confronted with television, and eco- 
nomic conditions which threaten its very exist- 
ence, and 

WHEREAS, Many theaters have closed 
throughout the nation, creating a mass unem- 
ployment condition in the industry, and *~ 

WHEREAS. It is considered that if the 
umusement tax were fully repealed, it would 
alleviate the hardships now being endured by 
the industry and would unquestionably aid in 
building up the box office receipts, thereby 
relieving the unfortunate conditions now exist- 
ing, and would tend to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation in this industry, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the seventy-first Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record to memorialize Congress to repeal 
said amusement tax, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the representatives in the 
Congress be requested to introduce and vote 
favorably on a bill to bring about this relief 
so desperately needed to save this industry 
from possible destruction. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

The above resolutions were both adopted by 

the Convention and referred to the proper places 


for further action. 
League for Political Education 


This organization held the usual meeting and 
listened to the reports of officers who detailed 
the work that had been done. All moneys were 
accounted for and the work of the League will 
go on. 


Auditing Committee 


A report of the above-mentioned Committee 
showed the Treasury of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to be in excellent condition, with 
everything accounted for as stated by the Finan- 
cial-Secretary Treasurer. 


Highlights of the Convention 


I do not recall in my own experience that any 
nominated candidate for President of the United 
States had ever appeared before and addressed a 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
At this convention, however, General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the Republican candidate, ap- 
peared on Wednesday, September 17th, and 
gave an address. The complete text of this 
address was given in the October, 1952, issue 
of The International Musician on page 10. 

On Monday, September 22nd, Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson, the Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent, came before us. His address, delivered 
to the A. F. of L., was presented in full on page 
8 of the October, 1952, issue of The Interna- 
tional Musician. 


Thus the delegates listened to two eminent 
Americans, each outstanding for patriotism and 
ability. Their orations were excellent and were 
generously applauded. Later the Convention 
endorsed the candidacy of Governor Stevenson. 
But on November 4, 1952, the people elected 
General Eisenhower President of the United 
States, a position in which he is now duly in- 
stalled. Again the American people have shown 
their ability to select officials and to abide by 
their own decisions. 


Other Speeches 


As I have stated before in these reports, it is 
impractical to go into the details of other speak- 
ers who appeared before us. As usual we heard 
clerics, soldiers, statesmen, government officials, 
politicians, representatives of fraternal groups 
and others. A few of those who addressed us 
were: Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor; 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor; Levin Gough, Commander American Le- 
gion; Herbert H. Lehman, United States Sen- 
ator from New York; Wayne Morse, United 
States Senator from Oregon; J. Albert Woll, 
General Counsel for the A. F. of L. 

I will mention no more, though there were 
many worthy of mention. Space forbids. It 
is unfortunate that our general membership 
cannot hear or have access to these addresses. 
They are enlightening and should have wider 
circulation. 


Messages 


Splendid telegrams were received from both 
President Harry C. Truman and Vice-President 
Alben W. Barkley. 

Memorial List 

This year it included the names of Frank 
Carothers, former President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, and Chauncey A. 
Weaver, for over thirty years a member of the 
International Executive Board of same. 


Election of Officers 


It is sufficient to say that all were re-elected, 
including our own President James C. Petrillo, 
as one of the Vice-Presidents. 


Next Convention 


This matter was referred to the Executive 
Council with power to act. Three cities sought 
the next convention: Miami, Florida, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, and St. Louis, Missouri. New 
Orleans withdrew from: the contest. I have 
not heard of the decision, but it was generally 
understood that St. Louis would be the next 
convention city. 

Courtesies 

The officers of our Local 802 were very kind 

to our delegation and entertained us at a very 


fine dinner. It was an enjoyable occasion for 
which we return our sincere thanks. 


Comment 

Aside from the visitations of the two Presi- 
dential candidates, I would say that this was 
a routine convention devoid of climaxes or ora- 
torial contests. Everything was pleasant and 
agreeable. 

Adjournment 

At 4:55 P. M., Tuesday, September 23rd, 
President William Green declared the conven- 
tion adjourned sine die and it is now history. 
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AECHMQUE oF PERCUSSION 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





Leonard Calderon, Havana, Cuba, writes most interestingly on cur 
rent Cuban styles in music and how they vary from former conceptions. 
In discussing the claves he says: 

“Claves are practically obsolete in Cuban orchestras today. Now 
they are almost exclusively used in groups that accompany exhibition 
dance teams of Rumba and Conga. 

“The clave beat is non-varying in all Cuban rhythms, except for its 
tempo. Formerly, composers and arrangers took great care in phrasing 
their music so that it would always be in accord with the beat of the 
claves. There is a general impression that the clave beat was introduced 
in Cuban music to guide the rhythm section. This is so to a certain 
extent, but its prime purpose has been to guide the steps of the dancing 
public to the music. A good dancer in Cuba would only have to listen 
to the claves in order to show ofl well on the dance floor. 

“As time went on, arrangers began to avoid the claves phrasing 
tradition, as they felt it greatly limited the possibilities for using more 


complex orchestral breaks and syncopated figures. This ‘revolt’ of 
arrangers started after the modern trend of American dance arranging, 
since they wanted to imitate this style a bit. Arrangements began to 


appear with breaks that were completely off-beat; hence, when the 
band would Start in again on the following measure, its phrases were 
nowhere near the beat of the claves. At first the older, more serious 
musicians resented this radical change, but the younger group and the 


NICK FATOOL Chooses 








Nick Futool, top “tree lance’’ record, radio and TV drum star, formerly 
with Benny Goodman, is a busy man. He currently holds down the drum 
spots with the John Scott Trotter orchestra, Decca recording artists and 
Bing Crosby Show orchestra; Bob Crosby's *‘Bobcats,"’ of Capitol record 
fame; the Gordon Jenkins and Paul Weston orchestras and with Michel 
Perrict Armed Forces Radio Service band. Nick has only praise for his re- 
cently purchased Leedy & Ludwig 
equipment. ‘Playing with different 
bands and on different types of 
jobs," says Nick, “I definitely 
need the versatility of action and 
stamina I get from Leedy & Lud- 
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wig drums.’ 
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Nick Fatool is shown here with 
his Leedy & Ludwig outfit—a 14” 
x 22” bass drum, 5%” x 14” snare, 
and an 8” x 12”, a9” x 13", anda 
16” x 18” tom-tom. Visit your 
dealer, or write for latest catalog 
... it’s FREE! Leepy & Lupwie, 
Dept. 605, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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dancing public welcomed it, as it gave the bands a new kick, unknown 
before in Cuban music. Nowadays the modern mambo is arranged in 
such a way that to apply the claves beat would be difficult indeed. Be- 
sides, the claves would no longer serve to guide a dancer’s steps, as the 
style of dancing has changed, too.” ; 

Commenting on the varied and conflicting interpretations of the 
Bolero, Guaracha, Mambo, etc., brother Calderon continues: “Many an 
observer has based his conclusions on what he has seen and heard in 
seme particular Latin-American country. Naturally, a Mexican orches- 
tra will play a Rumba differently from a Cuban, Venezuelan, Peruvian, 
or Bolivian band. As one goes from one country to another the rhythms 
differ, and unless the observer has already been to Cuba (where, with 
the exception of the Samba, the rhythms involved have originated) his 
assumptions cannot be accurate. 

“Another thing is that the predominating concept of Cuban rhythms 
in the United States today originated from Cuban musicians who were 
in the States before the latter part of the 1930's, at which time the new 
trend in arranging was born. T know of many cases of Cuban musicians, 
who have been abroad for many years, returning to find themselves com 
pletely lost in their native land, due to the changes in music.” 


ROLLING AROUND 


Someone has asked how many ways one can practice the drummer’s 
roll. Its hard to pin this one down, but as a guess I would say several 
hundred. This includes long and short rolls; in open, closed and buzz 
styles: practiced at various speeds; at varying speeds; on the practice pad, 
the drumhead, the pillow; accented variously; and so on, 

Of course the object of roll practice in any form is to develop con- 
trol, flexibility and speed that will enable one to meet any requirement 
int executing this drummer’s long tone. Although a big order, this can 
be done by practice of the right sort. 

Number one method of roll practice is and always has been the 
long roll (ma ma dad dy) executed open-closed-open, which in drummer 
talk means slow-to-fast-to-slow-again. Daily practice on this, grandpappy’s 
favorite, goes far toward building up the above mentioned control, flexi 
bility and speed. It’s strange that more name drummers, who often do a 
twenty-minute solo on the set, don’t feature the ma ma dad dy in their 
act. Not only does it give an accurate measure above all others of a 
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former’s technical skill, but, from the showmanship angle, it is a real 


pel 


knockout before a mixed audience. 


DIVERSIFIED PRACTICE NECESSARY 
But today we are called on to roll in many ways that grandpappy 
never dreamed of. Hence the need for diversification of practice. It 
follows, that to develop a light touch, we must practice with lightness 
in mind. Similarly, for delicate shading we must strive for the delicate 
touch in practice. One of the most difficult rolls to master, long or short, 
the pure, two-beat roll played pianississimo with the stick tips striking 
This baby really 


from not more than an inch or so above the drumhead. 
calls for specialized practice and plenty of it. Not too many players have 
had the patience to perfect this roll. 

The following two paragraphs, taken from the foreword of a well 
lnown practice textbook (Stick Control) enlarges on the thought of 
diversification: 

“4 word to the orchestral drummer: Do not let the word rudimental 
irighten you nor prevent you from putting in a normal amount of prac- 
tice on power, high-hand practice and the open roll. This will not spoil 
light touch, delicate shading or fine-grained effects demanded of you 
modern musical interpretation. To the contrary, by giving a better 
control of the sticks, it will enable you to produce even finer and more 


the 


delicate eflects than heretofore. 

“Likewise, a word to the rudimental drummer: Do not hesitate to 
devote a portion of your practice period to lightness and touch, and espe- 
cially to the playing of the closed roll. For if your practice is confined 
entirely to power and endurance, your execution will become one-sided, 
heavy and clumsy. Strange to say, practice in lighter execution will, 
by giving you a fuller control of the sticks, help your power, endurance 
and speed.” 

ONE MORE WAY 


The following example offers an interesting switch from more 


formal practice methods and is designed to add its little bit toward roll 


de elopment. 


The Flam Accent Figure eee 
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Start with the flam accent as fingered above. 
each blow by individual hand action. 

Now gradually increase speed and at the same time open the flams 
by a wider spacing until the grace-notes are being given the same time 
Give them as much power as the main notes 
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Slow speed, “making” 








value as the main notes. 
and you will find you have merged from the flam accent figure into 


that of the long roll: 





+++ meroed mio the ong Roll —— 











Increase to top speed, rebounding as speed permits, then slow down as 
gradually as you speeded up, this time merging the roll figure back into 
that of the flam accent. 

The exercise may be executed in the opposite manner, starting with 
the roll, merging as speed increases into the flam accent figure, then back 
again. Or it may be played at steady, even tempos, ranging from slow 
enough to “make” each blow, to the faster tempos in which the rebound 
enters. 

There is: nothing much to this exercise except to develop added 
control. 

The question also comes up as to the relative merits of pad practice 
and that on the drum itself—this for the professional. 

(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





That Great Gretsch Sound Draws Rave of Still 
Another Drum Star, JO JONES 


Top rhythm man Jo Jones says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums 
1 ever owned,’—and makes ‘em prove it constantly by standing up 
Jo, one of the all-time drum greats, 
Hear 


that unmistakable Broadkaster tone yourself at your Gretsch dealer. 


under his powerful, driving beat. 


likes the sound he hears when he plays his Gretsch Broadkasters. 


Write ior your FREE catalog of Gretsch drum outfits played by 6 out 
of 10 top winners in the most recent national drummer popularity 
polls now. Just address Dept. IM653, The Frep. Gretscu Mfg. Co., 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 
y> ) ’ 





SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 
816-75 


Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. HAND-STITCHED 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Smart—cool—good looking. 

Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 


Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Skipper Blue, Beige. 





Complete Bands or Singles Accommodated. 


Also SLACKS to match or contrast 
$8.75 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 7%,2ros¢way: New York 3, N.Y. 
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STRINGS 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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Look how little 
it costs to 





give your band that 


“NAME BAND LOOK” 





DELUXE BLUE PORTA-DESKS... the low- 
cost way to give your band that sharp, 
smart, “well dressed’’ look that means 
so much! Extra-strong, reinforced con- 
struction. Blue, embossed leatherette 
finish, sparked with flashy silver striping 
on front and sides. Music shelf holds 350 
double sheets in easiest reading position 
(note rear-view sketch at right). Folds 
compactly. Easily carried. 
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HOLLYWOOD PORTA-DESK rN ——— 


only $475 


Cardinal red 
base and light 
grey music shelf 
Same material 
and capacity as 
the Deluxe 
model Evye- 
catching 5-sided 
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fy SELMER 


|} PORTA-LIGHT 









Fits both model Porta- 
Desks and most flat- 
front stands. Complete 
with on-off switch, bulb 
and 8 ft. cord for just 
hinged construc 093s 
tion for easy set- 
up and carrying. 


Buy Porta-Desks from 
your local music dealer. 
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H. & A. SELMER Inc. 


Dept. B 62, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Che Haynes Flute 








SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Local Highlights 


LANSING LOCAL FIFTY YEARS OLD = 


A dinner dance in the Elks home marked the golden anniversary of 
the founding of the Lansing Local 303, which was chartered on June 
20, 1903. 

Approximately three hundred persons were guests of the local at 
the April 27th event, including members of fourteen neighboring musi- 
cians federations and the managers (and their wives) of the establish- 
ments which have employed the local musicians. 





Local 303, Lansing, Michigan, celebrates its golden anniversary: 
(I. to r.) R. Bruce Satterla, secretary-treasurer of the Lansing local: 
George Clancy, a national executive officer; Buddy Morrow, band- 
leader; and C. V. “Bud” Tooley, president of the Lansing local. 


Honored guests were Mr. and Mrs. George Clancy of Detroit. Mr. 
Clancy, who is a national executive officer as well as president of the 
Michigan State Conference, flew from New York to represent President 
Petrillo. 

Twelve life members were present. Invocation was offered by Charles 
Keating, chancellor of the Lansing Catholic diocese. Music was pre 
sented by Buddy Morrow’s Orchestra from New York. 


£ 





Thirtieth Midwest Conference of Local 766, Austin, Minnesota. Seated 
at the table from left to right: Sandy A. Dalziel, secretary-treasurer of 
the conference and of Local 75; Dick Kadrie, president of the confer- 
ence; Jolin Shildneck, president of Local 463, Lincoln, Nebraska. Stand- 
ing from left to right: Palmer Anderson, secretary of Local 345, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin; Jack Harrison, president of Local 766; Vic Himmler, 
acting secretary-treasurer of Local 766; Stanley Ballard, national board 
member, Local 73, Minneapolis, Minnesota; William Harris, executive 
board member, representing the Federation at the conference; Eduard 
Werner, president of Local 5, Detroit, Michigan, and Howard Greene, 
treasurer of Local 5. 
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BAND AT THE RACES 

Rube Ekander, who is a member of the Board of Directors of Local 
20, Denver, and a delegate to the A. F. of M. International Conventions, 
s also the leader of a ten-piece combination band and orchestra. This 
orchestra now for the fifth consecutive season has furnished music for 
the Denver Mile High Kennel Club. The program for these events 
opens with a fanfare and overture played from the club’s beautiful band 





Pictured left to right: Lou Craco, Frank Dedrick, Vince DeSciose, 
George Layton, Rube Ekander, Ken Plummer, Rusty the Rabbit, Gene 
Lilly, Lloyd Bowen, bugler; Max Tiff, Fred Rinquest, Dwight McCready. 


shell. Next, the bugler, stationed at the judge’s stand, plays the call 
announcing the race. The band then plays for the parading of the grey- 
hounds. Between races the orchestra entertains with current popular 
dance numbers the thousands of patrons who come to this beautiful park. 
Thanks are due George McCarthy, president and general manager of the 
Denver Mile High Kennel Club, and his directors, for stressing live music. 


QUINTETTE IN CHICAGO 

The annual get-together of Local 121, Fostoria, Ohio, in honor ot 
President W. D. Kuhn (who has held this post for over thirty years) 
would not be complete without a number by the Chicago Quintette. On 
these occasions President Kuhn himself presides at the piano. This is 
understandable, for he is the pianist in the Quintette. Incidentally, it is 
always the same number they play on these occasions—namely the group's 


theme song, “Chicago.” 





Chicago Quintette (I. to r.) Dick Downs, Rex Ridge, Bummy Baum- 
gardner, Hal Saliers, Bid Kuhn, president of Local 121. 


Better known to his friends as “Bid,” W. D. Kuhn has played on 
the road and in and out of Fostoria for many years. During his thirty 
years as president of Local 121 he has been delegate to the A. F. of M. 
conventions twenty-five consecutive times. 

Dick Downs (bass) is director of the six times national champion 
V. F. W. Band, as well as director of Fostoria High School Band. Rex 
Ridge (trumpet) is well known for his excellent playing locally. Drummer 
Gay Baumgardner (“Bummy Gardner’) is an old school entertainer. Hal 
Saliers (saxophone) has had name band experience with Red Nichols, 
Faul Specht and others. These musicians among them boast considerably 


over one hundred years of A. F. of M. membership. 
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T MAY not make headlines when a school’s 

graduation exercises omit the orchestra num 

ber usually presented because there yust 
hadn't been enough violins that year to torm 
in orchestra; it may not be officially noted when 
a class in violin study turns into a class in mere 
phonograph listening; no one may pay much 
attention when Jane's dancing lessons or Jim’s 
Lone Ranger program so cuts in on practice 
time that violin lessons have to be discontinued. 
Taken singly, these events cannot bring any 
great harm to the cause of music in America. 
However, when such circumstances begin to 
multiply, as they have been multiplying in many 
communities throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past filteen years, the results can become 
disastrous. For, clearly, our symphony orches- 
tras are not going to be able to function twenty 
five years from now if string study and string 
practice do not regain universally the place of 
respect they have held in the past. 


The Opinion of Experts 

A number of authorities have commented with 
vigor on this situation. Mrs. Helen M. Thomp 
son—as Executive Secretary of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League — she probably 
knows as much about community orchestras 
is any other one person in the United States— 
ays, “There is a serious shortage of strings, 
particularly in those cities and States where the 
public school music curriculum has been de 
voted primarily to bands and choruses.” Jascha 
Heifetz in an article, “How to Teach Your 
Kids to Like Music,” in the March 7th, 1953, 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post, warns, “A 
healthy musical culture cannot flourish on just 
i few famous virtuosos. To take just my own 


STRINGS...What About 


instrument, we are going to be faced by a serious 
shortage of professional violinists of symphony 
calibre to replace the string sections in the 730 
orchestras in the nation.” Olin Downes in the 
Vew York Times puts it this way: “Today with 
the constantly rising cost of existence, versus 
the salaries paid orchestral players, especially 
the strings, that urgency (the problem of making 
a living) is decimating the ranks of our or 
chestras of first-class players. Every orchestral 
manager and conductor knows that he is facing 
this vacuum, It is not as imminent with the 
four or five greatest orchestras in the nation as 
it is with the others, but it is being felt with 
greater or less anxiety everywhere.” 


A Hopeful Sign 


In view of this situation, and of the possi- 
bility that alf too late may come the realization 
that our whole Western system of music rests on 
the basis of skilled manipulation of stringed 
instruments, that symphony, oratorio, opera and 
chamber music are impossible without them— 
it is matter for congratulation that in some 
States string study has recently shown an 
upward spurt. Kansas, Missouri, California, 
Washington and Texas are among the States 
which, within the past few years, have in- 
creased the number of their school orchestras. 
It is significant that in all these States a con- 
tinuous program of stringed instruments and 
orchestral training has been maintained in the 
public schools. 

In other States, too, there are indications that 
matters are taking a turn for the better. Trouble 
is, matters are not taking a turn for the better 
quickly nor widely enough. Several contin 
gencies are slowing up developments. For one 
thing, it is clear that in this push-button and 
dial-turning age, time seems to have telescoped 
into itself. String teachers cannot subsist on 
lessons given between 3:30 and 3:30 in’ the 
afternoon—which is the only time school chil 
dren have free any more. Saturdays, which the 
young fry used to set aside for music lessons, 
are now filled from sun-up to sundown with 
group-guided and fun-tocussed doings. Evenings 
are taken up with home study, though of course 
this occupation is not allowed to make inroads 
on television watching. 

\ second contingency: Schools (which in our 
age have assumed many responsibilities former- 





Double String Quartet: 
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Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, West Orange, New Jersey, 
Jennings Butterfield, Director. 


ly taken by parents), though they are sincérely 
seeking to promote string study, are at present 
not equipped to supervise individual practice. 
Nor is it their responsibility so to do. Super 
vision of practice is clearly the province of the 
private teacher and the conservatory system. 
Ast courses, noture courses, listening courses— 
these grant credits. The credit system, however, 
does not adequately cope with the string stu 
dent’s necessary hours of home practice. With 
their emphasis on the group, school programs 
cannot be expected to offer incentive for the 
individual. student's climb toward mountain 
peaks of musical endeavor. This is a lone road, 
not one followed as a group project. Courses 
in music are often, because of their very “fun” 
aims, considered “pipe” courses, something to 
listen to or dream over, not something to knuckle 
down to and master. Class string instruction 
which often tries to put forward the instruments 
as “playable” from the very start, is apt to soft 
pedal the ultimate necessity for technical drill. 
Teachers themselves, who have not in all cases 
mastered any one of the stringed instruments, 
cannot fire their pupils with emulatory zeal. 
That there is the tendency on the part of the 
present-day school system to eliminate the 
growing pains that must accompany string de 





Three elementary school boys in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, learn the importance of performance in 
music education by playing before classmates. 
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velopment is brought out in the statement of a 
State supervisor of music in a national peda 
gogic magazine, “If music in the classroom 
does not provide enjoyment for the pupils, it 
should not exist there.” Taken in a larger sense, 
this, of course, is true. But enjoyment comes in 
many different varieties. Often hard, driving 
work spells enjoyment, in that it brings a sense 
of achievement, a feeling of obstacles overcome, 
of goals sighted. Mr. Heifetz emphasizes (in 
the aforementioned article) enjoyments which 
are over and above mere fun. Speaking to 
parents, he says, “When you give your child 
the ability to re-create one of the immortal com- 
positions of Mozart or Chopin, you have given 
him a medium for self-expression that will gal- 
vanize his personality as long as he lives. In 
addition, music is a spiritually uplifting ex 
perience. In a time that is so prosaic, so cynical, 
so non-religious, so troubled by neurotic ten- 
sions and fears, is not the lift of being able to 
perform a Bach prelude a wonderful thing for 
the heart?) This escape will be a boon to your 
child no matter what career he follows... I 
believe it is best to tell a child the truth. Tell 
him it (practice) will be hard and monotonous. 
Also try to tell him that this work will lead to 
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Their Future in America? 


, worthwhile goal. If you have been taking him 
to concerts he will understand.” 

Mr. Heifetz does well to speak of concerts 
in this context. And it is well to add that youth 
oncerts, which now function as a feature of 
practically every major symphony orchestra 
series in the United States and Canada, and of 
nany of the secondary orchestras as well, are 
usually arranged jointly by the managements 
yf the symphony orchestras and the music de- 
partments of the schools. Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, New York, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis—it is impossible to 
ame them all—all make provision for youth 
oncerts in schools or at some central location 
where children can be transported by bus. These 
concerts are played by professional players of the 
ymphony orchestras, and are keyed to the 
child’s level. School classes prepare the children 
for each program. Such stimulus makes even 
the beginner’s arduous practice hours worth 
while. 

Thus it is clear that professional adult or- 
chestras (as well as bands) of a high degree 
of attainment, not only service the adult popu- 
lation, but stimulate the young—make them 
realize that after high school they need not lay 
way their instruments (as if they were childish 





The basses from the eighth grade string class, 
Port Washington, New York. 


toys), but rather at last begin to use them as 
really workable tools toward the fuller life. In 
communities where there are established or- 
chestras, it is noted that the youngsters, on 
graduation, go right ahead with their musical 
ictivities, through the incentives and oppor- 
tunities offered by the local orchestras. 


Group Stimulation 

The present program of string study in 
schools provides another clement that our par- 
ents largely lacked in their musical education. 
Since orchestras in schools are always sprouting 
chamber groups, and class lessons also center 
tround such groups, the child studying strings 
has now that most pleasurable of musical ex- 
periences, playing in a string ensemble. Besides, 
there is no better training for cooperative inter 
play, for trigger-quick reactions, for develop 
ment of group sensitivity, for accurate and rapid 
sight-reading. Also, orchestral practice gives 
the students incentive for further development. 
ior there, as ever-beckoning goals, are the con- 
cert master’s chair, or, in the case of viola or 
cello, the first-desk stands. 

School teachers and superintendents, as well 
as community associations all over the United 
States, are coming to accept their responsibility 
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as stimulant toward string study. In West Or- 
ange, New Jersey (a town of about 30,000 popu- 
lation), there have been formed seven grade- 
school orchestras, two junior high school orches- 
tras and a senior high school orchestra. String 
quartets and double string quartets are formed 
from the fourth grade on. These classes in 
strings are thorough and painstaking, but they 
are also so interestingly presented that the chil- 
dren press to get in them as they would com- 
pete for the varsity football team. The parents 
buy the violins, but the schools buy the violas 
and cellos. This enterprise may be related di- 
rectly to one person—Jennings Butterfield, Di- 
rector of Music of the Schools of West Orange, 
who, since he is assistant concert master in the 
New Jersey Symphony Orchestra as well as 
school director, has a grasp of the facts from 
every viewpoint. 


The Lure of Participation 


In Chicago, one hundred young musicians 
from fifty high schools—they are accepted via 
auditions — rehearse Saturday mornings under 
Herman Felber, conductor of the Kalamazoo 
and Northwestern University symphonies. Young 
hopetul “runners-up” at the auditions sit in at 
these rehearsals in cager anticipation of the time 
when they will take part. The one concert a 
year is attended by hundreds of children arriv- 
ing by bus-loads from the suburban areas. 

Mississippi boasts a 165-piece All-State cle- 
mentary orchestra built up through the efforts 
of the Music Department of Delta State Teach- 
crs College. 

The School of Music of the Florida State 
University in Tallahassee holds annual string 
clinics which consist of classes in string playing 
under (as that of the past February) such in- 
structors as Albert Spalding and Ernst von 
Participants, chosen on recommen- 
dation of their private music teacher or school 
music directors, become members of the Clinic 
String Orchestra which presents a concert be- 
fore the clinic visitors. 

In Dallas, Texas, a well-planned program of 
string instruction in the elementary schools 
leads directly into fine orchestral development 
in the high schools and an exceptionally good 
relationship between the entire music depart- 
ment of the schools and the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. 








At Butler University’s Jordan College (In- 
dianapolis) the school orchestra rehearses with 
twenty Indianapolis Symphony men placed at 
the desks with freshmen to coach them in 
routine rehearsal and interpretative procedures. 
Each of the professional players chooses a 
“buddy” trom among the students, and makes 
it his business to train this neophyte for future 
symphony participation. 

Local 47, Los Angeles, has a working re 
lationship with the Southern California Or 
chestra Association (a school organization) 
whereby regular clinics are arranged at which 
the school people come together with the pro- 
fessional members of the Local—this for the 
purpose not only of cultivating a better under- 
standing between the two groups but in order 
that the school people may profit, musically 
speaking, from the know-how of the _profes- 
sional musicians. 


A “String Society,” composed of the Uni 
versity of Colorado Symphony string section, 
presents concerts in the college of music or 
chestra building. “We wish this to be a kind 
ot family meeting together to share good music 
on the highest level,” says its director, Horace 
Jones. “This will encourage and develop talent 
not only in our family but eventually, through 
them, it will deepen the cultural appreciation 
of our community.” 

Wichita (Kansas) boasts an orchestra in every 
junior high and high school in the town. Besides, 
the University of Wichita and Friends’ Uni- 
versity each have a symphony orchestra. The 
Wichita Symphony itself is a community or- 
ganization under whose sponsorship are three 
youth orchestras in which children from 
throughout the county participate. 


(Continued on neat page) 





Beginning String Class: Burbank Grade School, Oakland, California. 
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Sometimes the community itself is the originator of the orchestral 
The Portland, Oregon, Junior Symphony has provided in 
the twenty years of its existence for orchestral training of nearly 
2,000 youngsters. The Kanawha Valley Youth Symphony of Charleston, 
West Vi irginia, a cooperative project “Maton the Charleston Symphony 
and the Women’s Clubs of Kanawha Valley, is a group of about fifty 
young musicians which meets regularly on Saturday mornings, works 
the first hour in sections, and the second hour in full rehearsal under 
the direction of the Charleston Symphony conductor, Antonio Modarelli, 
or its concert master, John Lambros. (A_ beginner’s group is con- 
currently given special attention.) As quickly as they are ready, the 
student musicians are admitted to the rehearsals of the adult orchestra. 

Manufacturers of musical instruments, aware of opportunities 
caused by these junior string groups, have put on the market a viola 
of junior size. So now the young violist need not make-do with a 
violin restrung to viola tunings. 


AWARDS FOR COMPOSITIONS 


Schools and Foundations have come out with further 
Five violin scholarships, each having a value of $280, will be awarded 
by Florida Southern College for the 1953-54 instruction year. The 
scholarships provide for two private study periods per week under Hans 
Autumn and Spring semesters. 


group. 


incentives. 


Basserman, during both the 

Indirect encouragement of strings comes via prizes offered the 
string compositions. The Cambridge (Ohio) String Choir announces 
a $50.00 Patron Award for the best arrangement of a work for string 
orchestra submitted by any undergraduate registered in a recognized 
conservatory of music or college music department. The contest closes 
June 15, 1953. The Koussevitzky Music Foundation has provided the 
first prize of $800 to be awarded at this year’s International Competition 
for String Quartet works. 

Publishers are turning out teaching manuals which present violin 
training as a workable, clear and consecutive process. The American 
String Teachers Association has performed a real service by gathering 
a most comprehensive list of contemporary string music yet to be presented 
in one volume. Each listed composition is accompanied by information 
as to publisher, price and grading as to technical difficulty. 


STRINGS STRESSED 
The Music Educators National Conference promotes string instruc- 
tion in the schools by placing emphasis on this subject at all its meetings, 


National, Divisional and State. At all forty-eight of the state meetings 
many of the district units hold string sessions. For instance, at a leader- 





String class, grades five, six and seven: Franklin School, Corvallis, Ore. 


ship conference in the State of Alabama, which brought together not 
only leading music educators throughout the States, but school ad- 
ministrators as well, one of the important subjects discussed was the 
matter ol increasing string instruction in schools. <A _ series of string 
instruction sessions for the teachers themselves are planned for the 
forthcoming school year in various parts of Alabama. At two meet- 
ings recently held Bellingham (Washington) and Tucson (Arizona) 
respectively by the Northwest Division of the MENC and its Cali- 
fornia-Western Division, two hundred picked players from the Western 
States were assembled All-Conference Orchestras, They played music 
of the highest calibre. 


FOCUSSED ON YOUTH 


An organization especially devoted to chamber music furtherance 
“Young Audiences, Inc.,” through whose sponsorship musical artists 
are brought to schools in various large cities to provide the best in 
music at the interest level of young listeners. An especially successful 
ensemble so employed is the New Music String Quartet (Broadus Frle, 
Matthew Raimondi, violins; Walter Trampler, viola, and Claus Adam, 
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ello) which presents programs at which the children are grouped in- 
ormally around the players and encouraged to ask questions. For its 
otable achievement in the advancement of string playing in the 
musical education of our youth” this quartet was presented with a 
tation by the Violin, Viola and Violoncello Teachers’ Guild at its 
\pril Convention in New York City. 
A word about this latter organization. Founded 1940 by Albert 
Polnarioff, this Guild has as its main purpose to seek ways and means 
otlset the oncoming shortage of string players. It seeks a wider study 
id appreciation of the violin as a cultural asset, as well as means of 
proving the standards of the teaching profession. At the Con- 
ntion this year, some 700 violin students assembled in a mammoth string 
rchestra and under the batons of Jennings Butterfield and Leroy Ander- 
son played a most creditable concert. The convention also discussed 
ducational innovations, new compositions for strings, and means 


C 


toward wider opportunities for its teachers and students. 
A MAN MUST EAT 


Those who heard these young string players perform at the Con- 
ntion were reminded of a similar occasion of mass string playing, 
mely the forty-sixth annual dinner concert of the Bohemians, a 
usicians’ club of New York, at which Olin Downes was feted by 

iteen professional violinists (all of them symphony orchestra mem 
ers ) playing in unison and with breath-taking finesse the finale of the 

Mend Issohn vim Concerto. The performance called forth, via a 


York Tin editorial, the 


earnest query from Mr. 


ey 


follow Ing 





The Rainbow Strings: This group represented Canada at the Corona- 
tion Festival, playing at the Royal Albert Hall, London. 


Downes: “What is the young player’s initial stimulus in contemplating 
a musical career? Is it glory, money, or music?” He pointed out 
that all three play a part, but added. “There is the brutal fact, more 


evident today, perhaps, than ever before in man’s history, that regardless 
of all other considerations, a man must eat and live. More careers and 
characters, too, are shaped by that one fact than most of our romancers 


and idealists are willing to face: the problem of the dollar.” 
FULL COMPENSATION IMPOSSIBLE 


Not that the orchestral string player will ever be compensated in 
terms of dollars for his driving work. Lessons on violin, viola, cello 
or double bass are begun when the child is around six or seven. He 
period which 


practices, by the time he is ten, two or so hours a day, a 
Count up 


th nig gh the years is increased to three or four hours a day. 
the hours, the serious working hours, he must engage in between the 
ages of ten and twenty. Then remember the work is conditioned on 
lessons, one or two a week, at the rate of from five to fifteen dollars a 
lesson. When, after fifteen or so years of such work, the trainee lands 
his job in the symphony orchestra, it means, besides the continued 
practice (a string player, to be in top form, must never leave off, even 
lor a day!) two or three concerts a week, two rehearsal sessions, a 
To qualify for a virtuoso’s career is an 
Queen Victoria once 
“Long before 


teaching schedule, and tours. 
even more serious matter. “You are a genius, 
“Your Majesty,” the virtuoso answered, 


I was a genius I was a drudge!” 


WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


It is plain that even if symphony members’ salaries are upped to 
equal those of truck drivers or brick layers or foremen of factories, 
they will still be nowhere near commensurate with the amount of labor 


ae . 
told Paderewski. 


involved. 

This special sense of responsibility required of a string player calls 
forth an understandable query from Mr. Downes. “Will the young 
“who cannot hope for 


violinists of the rising generation,” he asks, 


(Continued on page twenty-nine) 
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SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 
NOTE GUITARISTS: 


MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





STEEL GUITARISTS — The Alkire Tuning 


gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus all full chords! Complete course 
ready for home study. Now used and highly recommended by mary lead- 
ing teachers, professionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 





























..0 you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 





V Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 
hardware with positive lock assurance? 


V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 
handles that never pee! 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won't scuff the instrument’s finish 


Only a LIFTON case will give you these 
true protective measures and only these 
measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 
weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 
because it will out- 

! 


case will cost you LESS. . 
last the ordinary case at least two to one 


LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 18 W. 80h: Se., N.Y. 11, NY. 





LEARN TO 


MAKE YOUR OWN ARRANGEMENTS 


Give You Band or Combo Personality 


The difference between mediocre outfits and those that 

ly get to the top is the difference between stock 
arrangements and personal arrangements which create a 
tyle—a trademark You can learn to make these popu 
arity-building arrangements by studying our convenient 
HOME STUDY Harmony and Arranging Courses. Send 
today for free catalog and lessons! Check courses that 
nterest you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. A-773, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Choral Conducting Violin 

Piano, Student's Course History & Analysis of Music Guitar Mandolin 
Public Schoo! Mus.—Beginner’s Cornet - Trumpet Voice 

Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s Professional Cornet - Trumpet Clarinet 

Advanced Composition DANCE BAND ARRANGING Saxophone 


Ear Training & Sight Singing HARMONY Double Counterpoint 
Narme . * Ooeeeresccrrersceccecccsecscsoseeeces Age 
treet N City : State 
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HOTE L PR ES COT 61st Street on Broadway 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
All Buses and Subways at Our Front Door 


These SPECIAL RATES for Professionals: 


1 ROOM, KITCHENETTE AND BATH................ $23.50 to $27.50 Weekly 
2-ROOM SUITES WITH BATH , $37.50 to $40.00 Weekly 
SINGLE ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER voseeeeeeeeeProm $15.00 Weekly 


LOW DAILY RATES 
HOTEL IS COMPLETELY REDECORATED AND REFURNISHED BY DECORATOR 


Other Locations Under Same Management: 
126 RIVERSIDE DRI > b . . 
one WEST o7th a _— — { Rates for Studio, Kitchenette and 
329 WEST 10lst STREET paplanisce ) Bath, $20.00 to $27.50 Weekly 
Call or write the Manager, HOTEL PRESCOT, 61st St. on Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


For Reservations, Telephone CO!umbus 5-5800 
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meee: 


By SOL BABITZ 


AN ENGLISH WRITER 


The Strad Magazine, London, has a very entertaining columnist in 
M. Montagu-Nathan. Writing on the subject of the tendency of modern 
violinists to play increasingly faster he says: 

“Listeners to performances on the violin in particular are beginning 
to wonder at what velocity the speed-merchants will be satisfied; it is 
apparently not in our power to check their record-breaking ambitions, 
since composers who label a movement molto allegro do not always indi 
It seems a pity that the direction 


cate what they consider that to mean. 
If [ may 


piuttosto (translatable as ‘draw it mild’) is so rarely employed 
make such a comparison without causing offence to praisers ol past times, 
the finale of (say) the Mendelssohn in the hands of (say) a Joachim or 
even (say) a Sarasate could hardly have approached the velocity reached 
by a Heifetz. And so this increase, it is presumed, will go on and on 
until what? ... There will presently emerge certain public performers 
who .. . will insist on being described as ‘the unsurpassable supersonic’ 
... I foresee that the performer will be observed to have stopped playing 
the last lines of the Saint-Saéns Rondo and to be bowing to the audienc 
before the sounds of its final bars have reached them. The dreadful 
denouement would doubtless supervene when, on gaining the sound 
barrier the violinist and his instrument, and possibly the audience 

will be blown to smithereens.” 

FINGER CONTROL IN STRING CHANGING 

After a certain amount of finger control of the bow has been at 
tained, increased facility can be aided by using finger motion not only 
for smooth bow connection but also for string changing. 

The use of the fingers for certain types ot string changing may seem 
strange to the average violinist who has been trained to change strings 
with the wrist. Nevertheless, there are cases in which string changing 
can be accomplished on/y with the fingers, and, in practicing this, the 
general level of bow control may be greatly improved. 

The well-known string changing exercise, No. 13 in Kreutzer, for 
example, if practiced at the frog, can be played only with finger motion: 


Moderato 
ama 


etc, 























Ordinary string changing technique at the frog will cause trouble, 
and if one attempts to play at the frog, starting up-bow, the task will 
be hopeless because of the need to play down-bow on the A string and 
up-bow on the D string instead of the reverse, in the natural way, which 
is already quite difficult. 

The motion of the fingers in the simultaneous bow and string chang- 
ing is illustrated in the following drawing, which shows the change 
from the D to the A string: 


_LEVEL _OF HAND REMAINS UNCHANGED __ .. 


LITTLE FINGER LITTLE FINGER 
BENT 


STRAIGHT 









arr 
D STRING LEVEL 


~B STRING LEVEL OF BOW 
(For the sake of clarity in the drawing, only the bending of the 
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little finger has been emphasized with a heavy line. However, it will 
be seen that a// the fingers participate in the change.) 

The player should remember that in this unusual position it is not 
necessary to maintain the normal relationship of the index and other 
fingers to the bow, inasmuch as no pressure is required other than that 
of the little finger. As a matter of fact, no harm is done if the index 
finger is raised from the bow entirely in this exercise. If the player should 

1 that his little finger is too weak to perform the function of string 


mina 


changing, he might strengthen it by balancing the bow horizontally in 
the air while touching the bow on/y with the tips of the thumb and little 
finger. After quiet balance is obtained a whipping motion, caused by 
raising and lowering the little finger, can be practiced. (Those doing 
the exercise for the first time might do well to place a pillow on the 
floor under the bow to break its fall, in case of an accident.) 

The high elbow of the “Russian” position is unnecessary for the 
success of the string changing at the frog, and may in fact be harmful 


in certain cases. 
THE GRADUAL APPROACH TO FINGER MOTION 


If great difficulty is encountered in playing this exercise, it might 
be a good idea to start at the middle of the bow and gradually work 
one’s way down to the frog where the difficulty exists. As the frog is 
pproached one should consciously decrease the wrist motion and increase 
the amount of finger motion. This gradual change of function provides 
1 good general exercise for the improved control of bowing subtleties. 

Any violinist who cannot master this exercise after several hours of 
study would do well to reexamine the physical basis of his bowing. 
Quite possibly there is something in his manner of holding the bow 


which is unsuited to the structure of his hand. 


Strings --- Their Future 


(Continued from page twenty-seven) 


i position in a first-rank orchestra at least for many years, be willing 
to study with every ounce of their energy and ambition, when they 
reflect that outside of the prospect of a successful virtuoso’s career, 
a position in any but the first five or six orchestras in the country will 
enly get them a bare living, or if they have a family, less? That is the 
most pressing problem, for musicians as well as our symphonic organiza- 
tions, while thousands of musicians go unemployed. Upon its efficient 
answer may depend the future of what is today the golden age of 
\merican orchestral performance.” 

While string players must perforce always have this dedicated 
sense of calling, it must be evident that to place the whole weight of 
ethical responsibility on the players themselves is itself hardly ethical. 
Why not some focussing on civic groups who do not face the fact that 
stringed instrument players need to be fed and housed? The real 
root of the scarcity of strings lies in the shocking lack of responsibility 
on the part of our nation’s citizenry for their part in adequately recom- 
pensing the players on these difficult stringed instruments. Regular 
provision, via community sponsorship, for year-round, living wages for 
orchestra members is our surety for string study and string mastery now 


ind in the future. 
LABOR’S STAND 


The International Labor Organization has itself taken this stand. 
In its Conference in Switzerland last year it set forth its views on the 
economic and social situation of artists in terms of employment and 
unemployment. It found that in order to develop musicians of a high 
order, the assistance of a wide body of full-time artists was absolutely 
necessary, but that “prevailing conditions in artistic professions, are not 
ilways favorable to their encouragement. In many countries,” the 
report read, “run-of-the-mill artists are unable to make a living and have 
to take up ‘secondary’ employment. The result is that the quality of 
art tends to go down. Furthermore, the existing conditions deter 
young people who might otherwise become great artists from taking up 
art as a career.” As was stated in Secretary Cluesmann’s report on the 
1952 ILO Conference—see the International Musician for December, 1952, 
“This is exactly the argument that has been advanced for several 
years by President Petrillo, in which he points out that in order to 
develop first-class artists it is necessary to have a large number of 
musicians to draw from. If the employment opportunities are too far 
curtailed, prospective students will have no incentive to enter the 
—Hope Stoddard. 


musical field as a career.” 
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C Studio 


Piano 


The ideal piano for 

schools and studios 
. and surprisingly 

low in price for such excellent 

tone quality and enduring stamina! 

44 inches high, with the famous 7-ply pin 

plank for longer tuning life! Mahogany, bleached and . 

ebonized finishes. If you teach . . . or are responsible for 

the musical education of others, you'll want to know all about 

this outstanding new piano! Mail the coupon today for full details. 
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Musicians in the News 


LILI KRAUS 

The Music and Arts Institute of 
San Francisco will have pianist Lilj 
Kraus as faculty member in its regu- 
lar summer session June 29th to 
August 22nd. She will conduct a 
daily class in advanced piano tech- 
nique, concert repertoire and con- 
certi, and will give a limited num- 
ber of private lessons, as well as a 
series of public recitals. 
REPLACEMENT 

American soprano Doris Doree 
was soloist at the final program of 
the season of Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques de Montreal, called on at 





Dr. Clarence Adler 
ADLER PIANO COURSE 
Dr. Clarence Adler will present a 
five-day piano course, July 20th-24th, 
in Indianapolis, under the auspices 
ot Zillah Worth, at the Wilking 
Music Company of that city. The 
topics will include: pre-Bach Music; 
fingering and phrasing; public per- 
formance; teacher, pupil and parent 
relationships; methods of teaching. 
A recital by Dr. Adler will be pre- 
sented on July 21st. 





Doris Doree, soprano 


the last minute to replace Margaret 
Harshaw who was stricken with 
laryngitis. The ovation she received 
was a tribute to her musicianship. 





PINCHHITTER 

With only twenty-four hours 
notice, Byron Janis took a plane for 
the cross country hop to fill four 
orchestra engagements in Regina, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Calgary, 
pinch-hitting for the regular piano 
soloist who sutlered a last-minute 
detainment. Janis arrived in Regina 
on the morning of the concert. Press 
releases indicate that his was a 
“musical triumph.” 








Pfc. Anthony Gawyeh, who happens to be a member both of the 40th 
Infantry Division Band and also of Local 802, New York, has sent us 
in the above photographs of his “Mello-Tones” trio touring the Division. 
This trio plays at the Infantry Regiments’ mess halls and Artillery 
mess halls, and also helps out at the show put on by the different 
Infantry Regiments. Left to right: George Winters from Illinois, Paul 
Hetu from Massachusetts, and Anthony Gawyeh from New York City. 
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Stanley Deacon 


HE Conservatory of Music of 

Kansas City is the outgrowth of 

the old Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music and Art, established 
January 1, 1907, and the Horner 
Institute of Fine Arts, established 
September 7, 1914. It is a civic 
institution operated without profit. 
\ list of eighty-four distinguished 
civic leaders comprises the Board of 
Trustees. These Trustees and many 
other citizens and corporations con- 
tribute annually to the Maintenance 
Fund and the Building Fund of the 
conservatory. 


Conservatory of Music, Kansas City 


Since its re-incorporation in 1934, 
the conservatory has been headed, 
first, by Dr. John Thompson, noted 
educator and composer, followed by 
the late Harold Van Duzee. Since 
1940, Dr. Wiktor Labunski, pianist, 
composer and pedagogue, has held 
the reins of this institution. 

The conservatory is a professional 
music school for professional musi- 
cians. A recent study showed that 
over eighty-five per cent of its gradu- 
ates of the last decade (the famous 
duo-piano team, Jeanne and Joanne 
Nettleton are numbered among 
them) are making a living as pro- 
fessional musicians. The list in 
cludes names of distinguished com- 
posers; members of symphonic or 
ganizations (especially the Kansas 
City Philharmonic) and a_ great 
number of teachers. 


The faculty of the conservatory is 
a distinguished one, including many 
first-chair men of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. It has a fully ac 
credited college of music, granting 
the degrees of bachelor of music, 
bachelor of music education and 
master of music. 

A student orchestra of high quality 
under the direction of Dr. Francis 
Buebendorf; two choruses under 
Stanley Deacon and Robert Vernon 
and a concert band under Herbert 
Mueller are other features of the 
school. Operatic performances are 
given annually under the direction 
of Stanley Deacon. The conserva 
tory chorus is often asked to partici- 
pate in operatic performances and or- 
chestral concerts. 

The Conservatory Women’s Com- 
mittee is an active organization of 





The Conservatory Orchestra, Dr. Francis Buebendorf, conductor. 


If this NEW WURLITZER were any faster... 
itd respond before you touched the keys! 


Instantaneous! That’s how fast an action the new Wurlitzer Spinette Organ 
has. There isn’t a trace of drag or slowness to it. 


Dick Leibert, famous Radio City organist, 
tests the lightning action of the new Spinette. 


JUNE, 


1953 











Dr. Wiktor Labunski 


108 women whose primary purpose 
is to provide for the Scholarship 
Fund—a purpose in part accom- 
plished by the Conservatory Puppet 
Opera, which performs complete 
operas with the students of the 
voice department singing the vocal 
parts and the conservatory orches- 
tra providing the instrumental back- 
ground. 

In short, the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of Kansas City, during its forty- 
six-year history, has left and is leav- 
ing its imprint on the whole musical 
and cultural life of that Metropolis. 


Combine this with the superior tone you've always associated with Wurlitzer 


changes. 


and never needs tuning. 


professional work. 
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and you have the most versatile organ that ever helped you fill an engagement. 
An organ that can play hit tunes, folk songs, and even classics. An organ with 
such outstanding features as automatic controls for instant registrational 


This new Wurlitzer Spinette, of course, meets all physical requirements for 
professional work. It weighs 275 pounds, takes up no more room than a piano, 


We'll be glad to send you complete information on the new Wurlitzer Spin- 
ette. No obligation, of course. Put the coupon in the mail today. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Great Name 


sme — NOC OBLIGATION—WRITE TODAY!-~~—~—~] 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. IM-36 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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NEWS NUGGETS 


LEAGUE CONVENTION 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League National Convention will 
be heid June 18th through 20th, in 
Elkhart, Indiana. Concerts, sym 
posiums and workshops will be in- 


cluded in the schedule. 





founder and 
Music 
School of New York City, and his 
son, Leopold Mannes (right), who is 
the school’s president, are congratu- 


David Mannes (left) 
director of the Mannes 


lated by William Schuman (cen- 
ter) president, Juilliard School of 
Music. The occasion was a recep- 


tion held at the Mannes School on | 
Ist to announce that begin- | 
the | 


May 
ning 
Mannes School 


in September, 1953, 
will offer a com- 


bined Music and Academic Curricu- | 


lum leading to a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence Degree. The thirty-seven- 
year-old Music Conservatory also 
has changed its name officially to 
the Mannes College of Music. 


CONCERT IN WHITE HOUSI 
Mervin Conn presented an accor- 

dion recital in the White House last 

January, for the then president, 


Harry S. Truman. After the con- | 
cert (about which Mr. Truman ex 
pressed great admiration) Mr. Conn 
presented him with his own accor 
dion, giving him at the same time 
an explanation on how to play it. 
Mr. Conn directs his own accordion 
school in Washington, D. C. 
FLUTE ENSEMBLE 

The New York Flute Club, or- 
ganized in 1920, presented at its 
final concert of the season, April 
26th, at Carl Fischer Hall, New 
York, works by Frederick W. seck, 
Ruth Anderson and A. Blavet. Paul 


Siebeneichen was the conductor of 


the flute ensemble. 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL 
Students at the Summer Session 
of the Music Academy of the West, 
which will be held July Ist through 
August 26th, will be able to rehearse 
classic and modern repertoire via its 
symphony orchestra and chamber 
music groups. Richard Lert 1s the 
musical director of this Santa Bar- 
bara, California, academy; Gregor 
Piatigorsky is its chamber music ad- 
visor, and Darius Milhaud is its 


honorary director. 


PREMIERE POSTPONED 

The premiere of Schoenberg's 
Gurre-Lieder, scheduled for the June 
concert series of the Los Angeles 
Music Festival, has been postponed 
until next season due to problems 
of clearing copyright restrictions and 


copying new choral parts. 





COURSE IN HARMONY 
A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 
From this course, to which a KEY has been 
added, a thorough knowledge of harmony 
may be had (without the aid of a teacher) 


the maga. 
NOW! me EMCEE "22: 
Contains original material, 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 


for the price of one personal lesson. | 
Write for details and money-back guar- | | EMCEE, Desk 11 
antee. 70 Webster Ave., Paterson, N. J. | | P. O. Box 983 
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Be a Top Pianist! Modernize! 
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Send Postal or Bank Money Order only to 


6513 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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MASTERBILT 
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“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
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EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 


FIVE NEW BOOKS 


Block Chords Exercises for the Moderne 
Pianist. 


Pianist. 

Chords and Voicings by 
Mastery of Moderne Progressions. 
Chord and Voicings by 
Mastery of Moderne Scales. 

the Moderne 
Pianist. 

EACH BOOK OF 15 STUDIES $3.00 
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Finest For You « 


From the world renowned SML 


Paris workshop a new triumph 
in French Brass craftsmanship. Each 
S.McL 
by Charles Margulis 
Try the SM.L 
heor the difference 
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S.M.L. Trumpet 
Booklet 
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SPOTLIGHT ON JIMMY WEBSTER 





JIMMY WEBSTER, FAMOUS GUITAR TEACHER and M. C., 


is creator of the amazing “touch system” of guitar playing which 


reverses completely all 








ver 


fingers. But the slim, slim 
MIRACLE NECK literally gives 


Try this chord on your own gu 
then visit your Gretsch dealer 


amazed at the difference! 








CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


This can be a tough stretch on an ordinary 
guitar, even for Jimmie Webster’s agile 


extra length, makes playing a real pleasure. 


on the new Miracle Neck guitar. 


usual fingering methods. 
But in one guitar matter 
he agrees al! the way with 
other guitar “greats.” “My 
new Gretsch Synchromatic 
Guitar with MIRACLE 
N EC K is the fastest, easi- 
est playing guitar I’ve ever 
handled.” Send for the 
FREE GRETSCH GUITAR 
GUIDE that gives you 
valuable information on 
the choice, care and play- 
ing of guitars, and also 


GRETSCH describes Jimmie Web- 
his fingers ster’s “touch system.” 
Address: Dept. IM_ 653, 


itar now— 
and try it 
You'll be 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. 
Co., 60 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn 11, New York. 
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S.LZ2b Prepaid No C.O.D’s 


Contents inelude: 
MAMBO CONSTRUCTION 
LOCATING THE “CLAVE” 
RHYTHMIC VARIATIONS 
IN “CLAVE” 
LATIN INSTRUMENTS AND 
THE RHYTHM THEY PLAY 
29 scores and explanatory text of 
the popular dances of Cuba, Brazil, 
Argentina, Martinique, Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, West Indies, Mexico, 
Colombia, Spain. 
Order Direct From 


KING BRAND PUBLICATIONS 
1595 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 











Antonio Stradivarius, original label 


e piece ; of wood marked by a | 


the soundholes have been somew! 


h is not the original. 

The stick is octagonal in design an 
The bow is in excellent condition 

Made on the model of the 1737 
perfect condition. 
nd gold mounted. Perfect condition. 


about March 13. 


COMMUNICATE ANY INFORMAT 





f the head and the side being somev 


The above items were taken in burglary of the Harry Solloway residence 


STOLEN 
ANTONIO STRADIVARIUS 1712 VIOLIN 


dated 1712 inside the instrument. The back, in 


broad irregular curl descending from left to right; that 


what smaller; the table is of pine and fairly fine 
at opened and the varnish is of red brown color, 


FRANCOIS TOURTE VIOLIN BOW 


d chocolate in color, the frog is of ebony, silver 


mmed. Slight repairs have been made on the end near the button and in the frog. 


jJAGO PETERNALLA VIOLIN 


Joseph Guarnerius — Red brown in color and in 


VIOLIN BOW 
With “VOIRIN OF PARIS” stamp on end of stick near the frog. The stick was round 


Los Angeles, 


ION CONCERNING THE ABOVE TO MEREDITH 


S. MOORE & ASSOC., 704 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA. 
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Where They 
Are Playing 


(Continued from page sixteen) 
week engagement at Melody Mill 
June 4th. He is one of the writ- 
ers and originators of the song 
“Pretend.” . . . Clyde McCoy at 
the Aragon, June 23rd, for a 
month . . . Revel-Aires appearing 
at the Town Casino for a month, 
May 18th. 

Henry Brandon Orchestra well 
established in the Chicago area 
in such spots as the Edgewater 
Beach and Stevens Hotel. He is 
playing this one-month date as 
part of his tour through the South 
and Midwest... Al Donahue 
ended his two weeks at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel June 12th. 


SOUTH. Ralph Proch and his 

Society Orchestra in 
his eighth month at the Officers 
Club in Little Creek, Va... . Tex 
Beneke at the Claridge, Memphis, 
Tenn., June 26th for two weeks 
... Tony Parenti, featured Dixie- 
land artist, is presented nightly 
with his Ragpickers outfit at 
Cromwell Lounge. He is heard 
earlier with Preacher Rollo’s 
Band at the Shoremade Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. . . .Ray Noble 
starting June 18th a month’s 
stay at the Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans. 


WEST. Del Schary (Will Lar- 
sen), organist - pianist, 
closed thirty consecutive weeks 
at the Eagles Club, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, and opened May 10th for an 
indefinite engagement at Stilson’s 
Viennese Supper Club in San 
Dimas, Calif. . . . Hammond or- 
ganist Kermit Dart appearing in 
the Pacific Room at the Statler 
Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ray Anthony appearing in the 
Texas territory in June. . . Billy 
May Orchestra also doing one- 
nighters in Texas area... Teddy 
Phillips has a month’s stay at the 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, May 
28th ... Shep Fields at the Steel 
Pier, Houston, Texas, June 12th 
to 25th. 


CANADA. Frank Costi and his 

Orchestra playing at 
the Palais D’or in Montreal. This 
band will also be featured at the 
Musicians Convention in Mon- 
treal. The group consists ot 
Blackie Herman, Sammy Gentile. 
Henry Scott, Al Hirsch, Roger 
Hufford, Fernand Blouin, Dave 
Saxe, Gerry Danovitch, Lorny 
Lang, and Frank Costi . . . The 
Paul Bley Trio appearing at the 
Jazz Workshop with trombonist 
Kai Winding, Montreal. 





GUILD 


America’s 
Newest and 
Finest 
Guitar! 





Guitarists, for the FIRST 


time, a “Custom Built” in- 


strument available at a 
popular price ! 

Just fill in coupon below 
for FREE literature and 
name of your nearest 


GUILD GUITAR dealer. 


GUILD 


GUITARS, Ine. 


220 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Factory: 536 Pearl St., New York City. 


Se eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


“GUILD GUITARS INCORPORATED 
220 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE literature and the 
name of your local GUILD GUITAR dealer. 


Address: 


Ie: wccccesecscssses . State: 


Leeewewe Sa ee ee eee eee ee 
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LATIN-AMERICAN FAVORITES 


COMBO-ORKS 


FOR SMALL 


DANCE BANDS 





Eb— nook 
Bb— nook 
C —- Book 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 


FOR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, MELLOPHONE. 
FOR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 


FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 
TROMBONE, VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE 


@ PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS 


Contents 
ASI ASI Mambo ADIOS MUCHACHOS Tango 
OLE OLE Mambo LA RASPA Mexican Dance 
EL LOBO Mambo NO TE IMPORTE SABER . Cancion Bolero 
ESCUCHA Mi SON Mambo PERFUME DE AMOR Cancion Bolero 
SIBONEY Rumba DRUME NEGRITA Cancion Afro 
WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA. Rumba LINDA MUJER Son 
SOL TROPICAL Rumba MAMA YO QUIERO Samba 
BIM BAM BUM Guaracha CAE CAE Samba 
OYE NEGRA Guaracha BAHIANA (occ ¢ Que o Borione Tem) .. SaMba 
NAGUE Guaracha TENTACION DE AMOR Beguine 


Price $41.00 each 


At Your Dealer Or Direct 


MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 


sabe in ers te eneeeneaien ws cone 


> ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. i 

| 
8 i enclose $ Send the foliowing “LATIN-AMERICAN FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS" § 
- Eb Book Bb Book C Book - 
' Name ; 
! ' 
: Address ‘ 
5 City State Soe a 


Lwesemewremoe eee eee 





A MUST FOR THE 


COORDINATED 
“ADVANCED TECHNIQUES F 


pendent control of hands and 


JUIS BELLSON, ART BLAKEY, KENNY CLA 
HELLY MANNE 

wrk City HARLES 
¥ NC f MOTT M mm” 
GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 
even were Top Winners in the latest 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


50 MORNINGSIDE DRIVE 





$2.50 
JAMES F. CHAPIN 


MODERN DRUMMER 


INDEPENDENCE 
OR THE MODERN DRUMMER” 


BY JIM CHAPIN 
A complete method of progressive exercises to develop inde- 


feet against the cymbal rhythm. 


Among the nationally-known drummers and teachers who recommend this book are: 


RKE, SONNY IGOE, JOE JONES, TINY KAHN, 


MAX ROACH, ED SHAUGHNESSY, HENRY ADLER, New 

ALDEN, Boston; ROY HARTE, Los Angeies; JACK MILLER, Kansas City; 
SAMMY OLSEN, Washington, D. C.; 

Boston; SAM ULANO, New York City; BILL WEST, N. Y. C. 

Down Beat 


TED REED, New York City; 


_ 


) 


and ‘‘Metronome”’ Popularity Pol!) 
POST PAID IN U. S. 


NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine desigr ed solely to type 
nrecise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 





(Notes 1 3 actual size 
a 
- 
* 







+ 
‘a 
a 


ieee daep yy 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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BASS PLAYERS 


You will receive without cost a CHROME 
PLATED STRING GAUGE for your profes- 
sional use with the purchase of a set of 
APTO’S Very Fine Strings. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
— $1.98 “D” $2.61 “E” $4.23 
—_ $1.98 “A” $3.60 

Complete set without “C’ $12.42. 

Send cash and save C. O. D. cost. 
*Use APTO String Preserver and Cleaner 
for string prdtection against summer 
dampness—50 cents 
*Keep your bass playable on damp nights 
by inserting an APTO-Lite in your ‘’F’ 
hole—85 cents. 

APTO wants you to feel secure knowing 
that the best in quality and service is 
yours for the writing. If you are away 
for the summer, remember you can de- 
pend on APTO for your BASS-ic needs. 
Featuring the APTO BASS KIT, APTO 
ROSIN, and a complete line for bass. 
| ANY TIME — ANY PLACE 
Write to APTO for your needs for bass. 
APTO ‘‘the bassman’s friend” 
43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: EXeter 2-6444 











Local Highlights 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 


| MERGER 


| 
| 


In connection with the merger of Locals 47 and 767, Los Angeles, 
‘alifornia, the officers of former Local 767 on behalf of their members 


| wish to express their appreciation tor the courtesy and cooperation to the 
various locals of the Federation with whom they had dealings, also to 
the officers of the Federation. 


| EIGI ITTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


and a lite membership gold card to Secretary L. 
entation was made by Mr. Charles E. Duffy, lite member of Local 537, 


done on the pad. 
Hence pad practice develops the playing muscles more fully and in less 


time. 
except to the most alert ear, mistakes made on the pad are more apparent, 


on a pad and touch on the drumhead. So, 
sensitivity—final practice must be done on the drum. 





gonna jam all T want to!” 


At the celebration of the eighteenth anniversary of Local 423, Nampa, 


Idaho, on April 12th, honorary gold membership cards were presented 
to J. A. (Pop) Winther, Reverend Elmore Carlson and Winette Lockman, 


J. Koutnik. The pres- 


| Boise, Idaho. 


Special entertainment was given under the chairmanship of Vice- 


President James G. Julius. Several band numbers were played by members 
of Locals 423 and 537, an original composition by member N. S. Wood 
nd his wife, of Local 6 (San Francisco), a violin solo by Ray Slosson ot 
Local 423, accordion solos by Marguerite McDaniels of Local 423, and 
piano solos by Zella Lockhart of Local 99 (Portland, Oregon). 
versions of several piano numbers were presented by Fred Skinner ot 


Original 


Local 767, Los Angeles. 





Local 423, Nampa, Idaho, observes its eighteenth anniversary cele- 
bration: (I. to r.) T. T. Lockman, president; Winette Lockman, L. J. 
Koutnik, J. A. Winther, Reverend Elmore Carlson, Charles E. Duffy. 


Technique of Percussion 


(Continued from page twenty-one) 


Like so many others, I believe the bulk of daily practice should be 
It is more difficult to play on a pad than on the drum. 


Since the drum tone covers many inequalities, indistinguishable 


therefore more readily corrected. 


However, as we all know, there is a decided difference between touch 
for the drum touch—and 


WISECRACK DEPARTMENT 


Sam the side man died and later, clad in ghostly robes, found him- 


self standing in spirit before a great big gate. 


An old man approached, unlocked the gate and, from inside, Sam 


heard music. 


“What goes on?” he asked. 


“That’s our jam session,” answered the old man. “It goes on all 


. * > 
night—every night—no stops—forever.’ 


“Man, oh man,” drooled Sam ecstatically, “finally, in Heaven, I’m 


“Who said it was Heaven?” the old man asked sadly. “Come 


jin, bub.” 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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There’s a 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


Woodwind is made of Steel 
Ebonite*, 


mouthpiece 


exclusive hoard 
rubber; 
durable 


on 
sensi= 
and 


tive yet 


non -warping under 
high temperatures. 


* registered U.S 
Pat. Office 








You need this Reed Instru- 
Guide, a 
listing 


a 
12-page booklet 
172 Woodwind 
with complete specifico 
Contains tips on 


facings 


trons 
core and selection of 
mouthpiece plus a 
helpful 
chart. Ask your deal- 


er or write today .- 


transposition 


e Le 
Yi, oodweind Compan ry 
2 


DEPT. B-653 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
















mouthpiece originators since 1919 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


Buy 


| 
| 
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| known as Canada’s singing cowboy. 


| Grande 


MODEST ALTSCHULER 
REMINISCENCES 


The recent death of Sergei Pro- 
kofiev brought a reminiscent letter | 


from Modest Altschuler, for twenty-| 
one years the conductor of the Rus- | 
sian Symphony Orchestra of New| 
York, a long-time friend of 
the composer. Mr. Altschuler, now 
eighty age, in Cali 


years Z 
fornia Pro- 


and 
ol lives 
in “modest retirement.” 
kotiev and Altschuler lived near each 
other during the time the composer 
The Love of Three 
showed the conductor 
written 


was writing 


Oranges. He 
the music as it 
and once Altschuler objected to a 
passage for high oboe in unison with 
in the viola. “It won’t 
warned Prokohev. The 
composer took offense and insisted 
it would. But at three A. M. Alt 
schuler was awakened from a sound 
a telephone call. “I just 
to tell you that you were 
came Prokofiev’s voice over 


was being 


harmonics 


sound, “i he 


sleep by 
wanted 
right,” 
the 

At another time 
quired of Prokofiev how he came 
to write in so revolutionary a style. 
The answer was illuminating: “I 
had been studying composition with 
Taneieff at the Moscow Con- 
servatory,” he replied, “and he con- 
demned everything I brought to my 
lessons. So one day I said to him, 
‘You don’t care for anything I write. 
What can I do to please you?’ The 
‘Write like no one else.’ 
advice.” Prokofiev 
“and went wild. 
I left everything 
Then I be- 
that no 


wire. 
Altschuler in 


Serge! 


answer was: 
“T took 
went on to 
Now I can’t stop. 
I had learned behind me. 
Before 


his 
say, 


came a somebody. 


one had noticed me.” 

TO PHOTOGRAPHS ON 
SIXTEEN: Harold Mickey 
twenty successful years 
of making American music for the 
Argentinos, on May 10th this year. 
He made the debut with his orches- 
tra at the City Hotel and over Radio 
Aires with 
contract. Subse- 


KEY 
PAGE 


ce lebrated 


Excelsior from Buenos 
an cight-month 
quently he played extended engage- 
ments at different hotels. 

1 member of Local 


Earl Heywood, < 
Canada, is 


418, Stratford, Ontario, 


his 


folk 


of songs, both 


ballad, 


has 


He 


popular, 


many 
cowboy, and 
published. 

Singer Shirley Lange is at present 
fronting the Don Pablo Band at the 
Ballroom in Detroit. 

Miller, pianist 
with Ben Udell, 
in his nineteenth month at 
Kansas City, | 





and 
drummer, 


Steve song 
stylist 
Is now 
the Stardust 
Missour1. 
Buddy DeFranco, clarinetist, is on 
tour with his combo. He recently 
appeared at Angelo’s, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, May 15th, for sixteen days. | 


Lounge, 










DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF 
by not trying the remarkably 


outstanding instruments 


produced . Pee 





PRECISION BASS 
& BASSMAN AMP 





ee A 


fine electric 
instruments | 








TWIN AMP & 
TELE-CASTER 
GUITAR 


Cn _ 
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INC. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


FENDER SALES, 
308 East Fifth St., 


Please Send Me Descriptive Literature and the Name of My Nearest Dealer: 





ADDRESS.._. — 
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PAUL A. BIGSBY 


COPYRIGHT 


G0 Modern Tunings 


For EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 


SENT POSTPAID ANYWHERE 
ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 CASH OR MONEY ORDER 


16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS 
MINORS, INVERTEDS, COMBINATIONS 
DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 

1953 BY 


8114 East Phlox St., Downey, Calif. 


IN THE U. S. 














PIANO TEACHERS 
This is your invitation to attend the 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 1953 National Convention, 
Statler, New York City, July 13, 14, 15, 
America’s outstanding Teacher Training Course for 1953. 
plete information and catalog*of over 65 1.P.T.A. Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
204 N. E. 3ist St., 


INTERNATIONAL PIANO 
at the Hotel 
16. Convention will offer 
For com- 


Miami 37, Florida. 








STRINGS 


\] yn) Ya See me in Colum- 
STEEL WE bis, Ohio, at the 

. “"9 Neil House June 
29 to July 2. We can talk and play steel 
guitar for four days. 2,000 fretted instru- 
ment players are expected. | will be play- 
ing concerts of classical, Hawaiian and 
popular music. Come on over as our 
guests Further information on request. 
Box 485 Easton, Pa. 


EDDIE ALKIRE 
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Spanish 
Gwitor 
Electric 
Spanish 
Guitar 
Mandolin 


clean sounding 
accuracy of definition 
tonal vibration control 
moximum flexibility 
responsive 

facilitate light touch 
precise uniformity 
tonal balance 


perfect in fifths 





wu A ee ee ~~ Sao 
TRIPLE WOUND yo 


For extra long ploying life filled with tame! brithence 
precision mode for gut like saftmess and the 
tone! grandeur identified with steel strings. 


Write tor 


FREE literature 








DEPT. 8-653, 461 8th AVE., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Borg Larsen 


PRECISION aaa | 





















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 











®@ For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 


® See your local dealer 
or write: 


Dept. 4 


BERG 


116 West 48th St., 


LARSEN 
New York 36 








yy 1 Any 6 for $3.00. 
9 JAZZ POLLS 22" see es 
meee. 4 \ ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 20 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs Be Bop system $2.00. Send 
50c for C.0.D. Free circulars 
WIN NEHER - - LAURELDALE, PA. 
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Book 


World Book of Modern Ballet, 


by John Martin. 191 pages. The 
World Publishing Company. $6.00. 


What ballet is doing had_ better 
be looked into, because soon the de- 
velopments will be so extensive 
that they will be beyond the reach 
of observers not seriously following 
the trend. Here book which 
should help the student to catch up, 
written by one who is not only in 
the know—John Martin has been 
the dance critic of The New York 
Times tor a quarter of a century— 
but also equipped to get across his 
information in terms comprehensi- 
ble to the layman. 

Mr. Martin also knows the im- 
pertance of visual aids in an art 
which is so visually stimulating. The 
shrewd and thought-provoking com- 


is a 


ments on all the great dancers of 
our day, as well as on ballet com- 


posers, designers, stage directors and 


all the other co-creators in the art 
of the Modern Dance, are pointed 
up by 160 illustrations which in 
themselves are eloquent portrayals 
of ballet’s fluidity and force. As 
added attraction the stories as well 


as the score and the choreography 
of the dances are discussed. The 
sort of book, in short, one should 
have on hand to refer to 
setting out for that evening at the 
ballet. 


before 


Ten Operatic Masterpieces, de- 


scribed by Oiin Downes. 579 pages. 


Broadcast Music, Inc., G. Ricordi 
and Company, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. * $10.00. 


It is exhilarating to report some- 
thing new under the sun; and we 
can do just that in reviewing this 
volume. For it book which 
tics together opera’s four elements, 


is a 


the fictional, musical, dramatic and 
pictorial, in such a way that each 


Notes 


work emerges undistorted, balanced, 
and expressive in all its elements. 
In a preface which is in_ itself 
evolutionary, Mr. Downes (he is 
music critic of The New York 
Times) points out opera’s unique 
construction and contributions. Its 
use of music as a furtherer of the 
plot (he explains) makes possible 
its concern with the “emotional 
moment” rather than with the mere 
event. Or, as he puts it, “The 
opera may disregard the physical ac- 
tion, or hold it in a state of sus- 
pended animation, while the music 
reveals the inner with a 
completeness, eloquence and _ splen- 
dor of sound of which neither words 
are 


situation 


nor action, in themselves, ca- 
pable.” 

Opera, Mr. Downes further tells 
us, has the edge on drama, in being 
able via the vocal ensemble, to un- 
fold several plots at once —telescope 
resolutions into 
“one magnificent monument of 
song.” He cites the instance of 
Mimi and Rudolph singing of their 
love, even while on the same stage 
and only a few feet away, Marcel 
and Musetta carry on a vocal tug-of- 
war; and in Tosca, of Scarpia plot- 
ting murder even while a cathedral! 
chorus chants a quite different mogtif. 

Besides this, he points out, in 
opera the human the sheer 
texture of it—reveals more than it 
is ever permitted to reveal in drama. 
His illustrations here are apt. “I 
i is the explanation 


motivations and 


Voice 


am in love!” 
Carmen gives for not joining the 
smugglers. But her “I am in love” 
is sung, which means she conveys 
more than just information. — It 
gives “the essence of the amorous 
woman's motivation.” Moreover, 
this vocal message possesses a unique 
means for condensation. 

Having demarcated opera’s place 


as distinguished from drama’s, Mr. 





Ballet Caravan’s “Billy the Kid,” with Eugene Loring in the title role. 


Illustration from 


“World Book of Modern Ballet,” 


by John Martin. 


“‘Billy the Kid,’ created by Loring in 1938 to an imaginative scenario 
by Kirstein and a rich score based on cowboy songs by Aaron Copland, 
remains today, some fourteen years after its composition, one of the 
few masterpieces of the contemporary repertoire, still unequaled by any 
other native choreographer. It is the saga of the Wild West of romantic 
legend, and, with an acute awareness by all its creative collaborators 
that a legend, in order to live up to its fabulous quality, must be told in 
terms of imagination larger than life, it is couched in a medium of 
native make-believe.” —“World Book of Modern Ballet,” page fifty-seven. 


Downes begins his descriptions of 
the operas: Marriage of Figaro, 
Tales of Hoffmann, The Mastersing. 
ers of Nuremberg, Aida, Carmen, 
Boheme, Tosca, Rosenkavalier, Love 
of Three Oranges and Wozzeck, 
“Descriptions” is a pale word to 
designate those. comprehensive _por- 
trayals which present not only the 
plots, complete with character analy. 
ses, motivations and inner symbol- 
ism, but also historical background 
and biographical data concerning 
composers, librettists and authors of 
the source books. 

We cannot in_ this 
quately describe the new lights made 
to play on all these aspects, nor the 
piano arrangements of the impor- 
tant instrumental and vocal passages 
contributed by Leonard Marker. 
Suffice it to say that no longer will 
word and music in these ten operas 
seem at points lacking in cohesion 
nor the plots in sense. No longer 
will blank spaces when nothing 
seems to happen obtrude on one’s 


space ade. 


enjoyment of them. 

There’s the satisfaction, in- 
stance, of knowing the purpose of 
each clever ruse and wile in the 
Marriage of Figaro; the reason why 
Wagner, in The Mastersingers has 
the action momentarily become less 
significant while the instruments tell 
what is in the hearts of the charac- 
ters; the story behind the invention 
of those elongated instruments, 
“Aida” trumpets; how Carmen was 
changed from  opéra-comique — to 
“grand opera” by an American of 
French descent; to what extent the 
opera, Tales of Hoffmann, relates the 
real facts of the life of Ernst Theo- 
dor Amadeus Hofimann, lawyer, mu- 
sician, poet, painter and architect of 
the Romantic period; how the Mu- 
setta theme in La Boheme derives 
from a tune written to launch a 
battleship; why Tosca and La Bo- 
heme are called the “Jekyll and 
Hyde” of Puccini's artistic nature; 
why the word “hay” in Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier was sung softer in a 
second version, on the advice of 
librettist Hofmannsthal; how Pro- 
koviev in Love of Three Oranges 
satirizes Debussy, Verdi, Massenet, 
Mussorgsky and Wagner; and to 
what ends “song-speech” is used in 


tor 


Berg’s Wozzeck. 

So effortless is the style of writ- 
ing, so well-conceived the musical 
arrangements, that information is 
imparted to us as easily as if we were 

All this, 
book is a 
aspects, 


hearing the opera itself. 
plus the fact that the 
work of art in its visual 
makes our contention of its being 
something new under the sun 
neither far-fetched nor gratuitous. 
With its eighty decorative illustra- 
tions in color by Alberta Sordini 
and its excellent page layout—the 
entire volume was designed by Merle 
Armitage—the verb to describe its 


emergence is “created. 
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“World’s Largest Production” 
Pecatur, Illinois, U.S.A. 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummet.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing vibe player....$2.50 


| MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


i For Schools and Drum Corps........ $1.00 


| DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


} Elementary and Advanced 
en TERE TES $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
INE acsicccasaiscdadaconiiiniloansinaianiid - Ad 








Postpaid — Cash with Order 





GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 














ELECTRIC 


GUITAR | 


CATA LOG 
White Today! 


SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
64 VALCO MFG. CO. fi2.tc"A 2" 








ITALIAN MARCHES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND SCHOOL BAND 
Very effective. Price, two for $2.00. 
Booklet of eight, price 25 cents per instru. 
MODERN AMERICAN MARCHES, $1.25 ea. 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 
55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 











LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments- 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’’ breaks 
horuses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
color effects, swingy backgrounds 


335 East 19th St. 


points, 








Elmer B. Fuchs grooklyn 26, N. Y. 








When you write to an advertiser, 


Closing Chord 


DR. FERDINAND SCHAEFER 
Dr. Ferdinand Schaefer, a_ life 
member of Local 3, Indianapolis, 
died on April 18th of a cerebral 
thrombosis at the age of ninety-one. 
Dr. Schaefer had been an active 
leader in Indianapolis musical circles 
since 1903. He 
the Indianapolis Symphony in 1929 
and director until Dr. 
Fabien Sevitzky took over the baton. 


was the founder of 


1943, when 





Dr. Ferdinand Schaefer 


Born December 11, 1861, in Dotz- 
heim, Germany, he was given his 
' first music lesson by his father, a 
| self-taught musician. He spent sev- 
jeral years at Upsala, a Swedish uni- 
| versity, where he formed an orches- 
tra and gave violin lessons to Crown 
| Prince Gustav, who later became 
|king of Sweden. Returning to the 
Royal Conservatory of Music at 
Leipzig he received the Mendelssohn 
and Radins prizes and was appointed 
| assistant professor of violin. 





Dr. Schaefer played first violin in 
the Gewandhaus String Quartet 
funder the direction of Johannes 
| Brahms. He later became conductor 
of the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
jin Leipzig. 
| The Ferdinand Schaefer Fund, 
which provides symphony admis- 
sions for high school And music stu- 
|dents who otherwise might be un- 
lable to attend the orchestra’s con- 
certs, was established in Indianapolis 
jin 1941. 


| DAVID B. CAMPBELL 


David B. Campbell, President of 
Local 509, Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, died April Ist at the age of 
forty-nine of a heart attack. He had 
‘been a member of that local for 
ithirty years, serving as President 
|from 1930 to 1934 and again from 


| 


mention the International Musician! | 1949 until the time of his death. 


JUNE, 1953 


He alse was Treasurer of the local 
from 1939 to 1949 and was a dele- 
gate to the New York Convention 
in 1951. 

KENNETH C. McGARRITY 

Kenneth C. McGarrity, President 
of Local 72, Fort Worth, 
passed awdy on April 24th at his 
residence at the age of forty-seven 
as the result of a sudden heart attack. 
Joining this local on June 1, 1932, 
he served as a member of the Execu- 
tive Board continuously from 1939 
to 1946. 

Mr. MeGarrity was a popular or- 
chestra leader. Before starting his 
own band he played trumpet in vari- 
ous orchestras. 


GEORGE BECKER 
George Becker, President of Local 


a ae 


Texas, | 


101, Dayton, Ohio, for the past nine- | 


teen years and a native of that city, 
died after a short illness April 11th 
at the age of forty-eight. 

During his student days at Ohio 
State University Law School, he 
played with the college band. Later, 
as a member of the famous Becker 
family of musicians, he played regu- 
larly with his father, Louis Becker, 
on jobbing engagements and with 
his uncle, Henry Becker, who was 
director of the Dayton Municipal 
Band in the early 1920's. 

His passing is a great loss to Local 
101 in whose activities he long took 
such an active part. Surviving are 
his wife, a daughter, a son, three 
sisters and three brothers. 


FRANK LA FORGE 

Frank La Forge, composer, voice 
teacher, and pianist, died May 5th 
at the age of seventy while playing 
the piano at a dinner given by the 
Musicians Club of New York. He 
was born in Rockford, Illinois. 

He was an accompanist and as 
sisting artist to such singers as Mar 


cella Sembrich, Ernestine Schumann- | 


Heink, Frances Alda and Margaret 
Matzenauer, and contributed to the 
Tibbett and 
composer, 


careers of Lawrence 
Richard Crooks. As a 
he wrote many songs including “To 
a Messenger,” “Before the Crucifix,” 
“Retreat,” and “Song of the Open.” 

He was a member of Local 802, 
New York City. 


DONALD J. LYNN 

Donald J. Lynn, Secretary of 
Local 180, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
passed away April 23rd at his home 
at the age of forty-eight. He had 
suffered a heart attack at the local’s 
office, April 22nd. Mr. Lynn had 
been secretary of the organization 
for approximately ten years. His 
passing will be a great loss to that 
local. 
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When musicians buy string instruments, 
they spend al! kinds of money to obtain 
the ones with the very finest tonal quality. 
PLEASE—don’t spoil your fine instrument 
by using imitation strings; namely, of 
metal or other cheap materials. 

Only GUT and GUT WOUND strings have 
the quality to bring out to its full measure 
all the beautiful tone your instrument holds. 


To get these finest strings — look for and 
insist on the following trade names. They 
are guaranteed. 


LA BELLA NU-TONE 
LA PREFERITA SWEETONE 
CRITERION REGINA 


E. & O. MARI, INC. 
38-01 23rd Ave., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 














Finest Quality Hard Rubber 
Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 

ireat variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


f 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


BROS. 

Ask your deale: to slow 

you these fine mouthpieces 

for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 





S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 
No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30c With Dropper. 













BUY IT AT ‘ 
MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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LATINETTES 


For Smal! Dance Bands 
Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
MAMBOS, SAMBAS, RUMBAS, 
GUARACHAS, AFROS, BAIAOS, 
CALYPSOS, BOLEROS. 
21 top Latin tunes, including Mambo in 
F, Merry Mambo, Mama Teresa, Los 
Timbales, Rumba Be-Bop, Nina, etc., 
Drummer’s Guide and Dictionary of 
Latin-American Rhythms 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 





Clarinetists Attention 


My new CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with Off-Center Bore will amaze you with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tone and 
perfect intonation. Truly the artist's per- 
fect clarinet mouthpiece. The bore is 
raised one-sixteenth inch nearer the reed. 
What a difference this makes Highly 
polished lay, beautifully finished. Priced 
at $10.00. Your money right back if you 
don't keep it. OB* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 
5, 5* each more open. 


No other mouthpiece with bore 
Off Center is made. 
HARRY E. O’BRIEN & SON 
P. O. Box 5924, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 














PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR, 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
100! East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


On numerous occasions 
members of the Federation 
have expressed a desire for 
some form of iusignia that 
could be worn in a coat lapel. 

Gold filled lapel buttons 
with the seal of the Federa- 
tion are now available and 
may be secured at a cost of 
90 cents each by applying to 
Harry J. Steeper, Treasurer, 
A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 











NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


On page forty-seven of the 
present issue will be found a 
coupon which members may 
use in reporting change of ad- 
dress. Mail this coupon to 
your local secretary. DO NOT 
SEND THE COUPON TO THIS 
OFFICE. This will facilitate 
matters at the offices of The 
International Musician and as- 
sure you of receiving the In- 
ternational Musician regularly. 
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Official Business compiled to date 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
(Tony S. 
Local 


Anthony Calabrese 
Calabrese), former member 
802, New York, N. Y 

Eddie Christman, former member 
Local 664, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Joan Curtis, member Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Berger Gustafson, former member 
Local 249, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Glen H. Gustafson, former mem- 
ber Local 249, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Claire Le Duc, member Local 289, 
Dubuque, lowa. 

Carl Nappi, former member Local 
%, Boston, Mass. 

Danny Small, former 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Rex Wade, former member Local 
6, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lacy Wharton, former 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Arthur Woodson, former member 
Local 274, Philadelphia, Pa. 


member 


member 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above is requested to com- 
municate with Secretary Leo Clues- 
mann, 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., New- 
ark 4, N. J. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Everett (Red) Gulley, guitarist. 
Last known to be in Tacoma, Wash. 
Anyone knowing of his whereabouts 
is requested to contact Secretary 
Grady Morehead, Local 117, A. F. 
of M., 905 Faweett St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 70, Omaha, Neb.—President, 
George Casey, 2005 Atwood Ave., 
Omaha 9, Neb. Phone: JA 4877. 

Local 101, Dayton, Ohio — Presi- 
dent, Paul W. Rogers, 8 Centre St., 
Dayton 3, Ohio. 

Local 158, Marysville, Calif. 
President, Lewis L. McCart, Route 
1, Box 1805. 

Local 168, Dallas, 
ored ) Secretary, 
2210 North Pearl St. 

Local 180, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Secretary, James Lytle, R. R. 1, 
Cityview, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Local 242 Youngstown, Ohio (col- 
ored) — President, Harmon Jones, 
323 Hawn St., Youngstown 8, Ohio. 
Phone: R. I. 6-6953. 

Local 259, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret A. Alex- 
ander, Box 1842. 

Local 305, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

-President, Art Bras, Box 18, Santa 
Maria, Calif. 

Local 489, 
Secretary, Elmer 
Lennox St. 

Local 531, Marion, Ohio — Presi- 
dent, Robert T. Search, 230 Leader 
Street. 

Local 539, Roseburg, Ore.—Secre- 
North 


(col- 
Jones, 


Texas 
Grady 


Rhinelander, Wis. — 
R. Luebcke, 503 


tary, Rennie Secanti, 336 
Rose St. Phone: 35327. 
Local 650, Anchorage, Alaska — 


President, Larry Nelson, Box 1561. 
Phone: 29375. 

Local 663, Escanaba, Mich.—Sec- 
retary, John DeChantl, 227 South 
23rd St. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
The Old Tavern, Berlin, N. J., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 

to all but members of Local 77. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 67, Davenport, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Arthur A. Petersen, 3025 


Brady St., Apt. 4. Phone: 3-2225. 

Local 338, Mt. Vernon, Ohio—Sec- 
retary, Albert L. Swank, 110 East 
Burgess St. 

Local 347, Imperial Valley, Calif. 
—Secretary, Dave Reno, 880 Broad- 
way, El Centro, Calif. 

Local 405, Spencer, lowa—Secre- 
tary, Ding Ellis, 1623 Second Ave. 


East. Phone: 2063-W. 
Local 432, Bristol, Conn.—Secre- 


tary, Joseph W. Cooke, P. O. Box 
1031. 

Local 574, Boone, lowa — Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bess Barrow, 712 12th St. 

Local 695, Richmond, Va. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Ulysses S. Hines, 
12 West Leigh St. 

Local 750, Lebanon, Pa. — Secre- 
tary, George W. Swanger, Jr., R. D. 
1, Sheridan, Pa. 

DEFAULTERS 

The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly: 

Quonsut Hut, and Ross Carver, 
proprietor, and Gene Keene (Sch- 
weichler), Artesia, Calif., $468.45. 

Towne House and Bunk Hollings- 
worth, Bakersfield, Calif., $125.00. 

Corral Night Club, and Al Leroy, 
Seaside, Calif., $198.00. 

Zumpt Huff Associates, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., no amount given. 

Palms Club, and Andrew Brady, 
Savannah, Ga., $210.00. 

Greyhound Club, and Tom Dave- 
lis, Rock Island, IIl., $144.00. 

Benton L. Steptoe, Waterloo, 
lowa, $94.00. 

Rhythm Inn, and R. M. Thabeault, 
Millers Falls, Mass., $175.00. 

Universal Artists and Phil Simon, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $10,750.00. 

James Griffen, Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., $230.00. 

New Show Bar, and 
Green, Walter V. Lay, 
Mo., $2,325.00. 

Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya June 
Barber, Fremont, Neb., $200.60. 
Stephen J. 
Lake, N. 


John W. 
St. “Louis, 


Log Cabin, and 
nicek, owner, Budd 
$387.00. 


Ver- 

Ji 
Sportsmen Bar and Grill, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., $27.50. 

Crescent Restaurant, and Phil 
and Tarto Corbisiero, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $120.00. 

New Friends of Music, and Hor- 
tense Monath, New York, N. Y., 
$300.00. 

Rosedor Prdéductions and Sam 
Rose, New York, N. Y., $144.80. 

Music Club and John Sage, Thos. 
Patton, James Trembly, Troy, N. Y., 
$240.00. 

William Hagans, Greenville, N. C., 
$300.00. 

Andrew Bonds, Cleveland, Ohio, 
$800.00, 

Fiesta Club, and Edward Kadel, 
Springfield, Ohio, $385.00. 

Clover Club, and Mrs. H. E. Fer- 
guson, owner, Portland, Ore., $150.00. 

Ollie Knipple’s Lounge, and Ollie 
Knipples, Harrisburg, Pa., $61.75. 

Jimmy Allen, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$125.00. 


New China Pheasant Club, and 
Ben McManus, owner, Seattle, 


Wash., $100.00. 
Trocadero Night Club and George 
Eastling, La Crosse, Wis., $100.00, 
Ugo’s Italian Restaurant, West 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, $184.50. 


Hilliare Bilow, Winchester, Ont., 
Canada, $56.00. 
Baltasar Alvarez, Sao Paulo, 


srazil, South America, $20,000.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Clyde E, 
Clay. 


Aurora, IIll., Local 181 — Lowell 
Ording. 

Antigo, Wis., Local 638—George 
Albrecht. 

Atlanta, Ga., Local 462 — James 


“Junibug” Williams. 


Boston, Mass., Local 9— Albert 
M. Carver. 
Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Leighton 


Bb. Wells, Frank Przybylski, Joseph 
Omahen, Fred J. Nathanson, J. An- 
drew Ponder, Duke Yellman. 

Chester, Pa., Local 484 — Justus 
Altmiller. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Robert 
B. Swaggard. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Joseph J. 
Omahen, Clarence “Pompy” Gray. 

Hartford, Conn., Local 400—Paul 
W. Brandenberg. 

Jacksonville, 
Elliot Russell. 

Lafayette, Ind. 
Tormohlen. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Jack Beal, Art Fowler, Jose S. Gon- 
zales, W. M. Long. Gerald D. O’Bry- 
ant, Charles Parry. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11 — Louis 
E. Staebler. 

Miami, Fla., 
Rivero. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 

Nector Pellerin. 

Norristown, Pa., Local 341 — Er- 


Fla., Local 444— 


Local 162—Byron 


Local 655—-Gonzalo 


win D. Wetzel. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802 — 
Morris Bay. Jose Caradonna, Paul 
Gerhardt, William Kutcher, Theo- 


dore T. Sinclair, lowen M. Lawson, 
Jesse Mayo, Patrick McArdle, Harry 
Nicodemi, G. Gusikoff, James John- 
son, Harry Rosenthal, Andrew Tiet 
jen, Hellmut Baerwald, Sergius I. 
Mandell, Jeno Sevely, Arthur W. 
Geithe, Sid Riley, Thomas A. Toy. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 
Anthony J. Sagnella, Jr. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180— 
Donald J. Lynn. 

Ottumwa, Iowa, Local 64—Guy E 
Rodgers. 

Peoria, Il., 
Boland. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Eugene 
P. Corry. 


Local 26 — Michael 


Philadelphia, Pa., Local 77—Ar- 
thur W. Geithe, Aldo Rovelle. 

San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Vi- 
cente C. Diaz. 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Adolpho Mosconi, J. H. Cray, Otto 
Liebelt, Sigmund Beel. 

Sacramento, Calif., 
George B. Coleman. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Rodolfo De Matteis, James J. Voss, 
Will C. Aylsworth. 

Waterbury, N. Y., Local 
Joseph Barsi. 

Westville, IIL, 
J. Koepke. 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 








ERASURES 





SUSPENSIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Curly Beckwith, Carl O. 
ur. Charles J. Cox, H. Robert Easterday, Clif- 
i L. Ellsworth, Walter C. Erickson, Robert M. 
ice, John H. Fogarty, John Gallus, Otmer 
rdee, Victor Hackim, Harold W. Hardy, 
L. Hayes, George C. Hopkins, Robert J. 
n, Harry M. Kaylor, Jr., Ralph H. Me- 
dwinna Patzsch, Geneva C.  Postle- 
e. Ray Ransom, Nelson J. Rohac, Sterling 
Sechrist, Jr., Joseph E. Sengler, Evelyn B. 
Sidney J. Weidenfeld, Bernard M. Wil- 
Thomas E. Woodruff 
Amarillo, Texas, Local 532 — Sidney Turner 
Young, Page Russell, Edgar Bicknell, Wm. 
Rogers, John Lasswell, George Cochran, 
Freeman, Paul Garrett, Billy Houck, Or- 
it Jr. 
Albany, N. Y., Local i4— Morty Stulmaker, 
Rabinowitz. 
Bristol, Conn., Local 432—Fdward Nicholas. 
Boise, Idaho, Local 537—Elma Yeomans, L. J. 
Ronald (Rex) Carr, Jimmy Des-Careeau, 
vklin, Albert L. Franklin, Jean Johnson. 


Danville, Ul., Local 90—Glenn Amos, Wayne 


mer Coons, Walter Delancey, Bernice 
Horace Harvey, Charles Sells, Charles 
Joe Harkness, Bill Hinrichs, James Kelso, 
Landsaw Carolyn Pound, Mark Peevler, 
s James Harding. 
River, Mass., Local 216—Sumner E. Brit 
re Graham, Charles N. Tavoularis 
Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Stanley T. Soko- 
, hn J. Robinson, Jr,, Richard Haapaoja, 


Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Carolyn Fvers, 


Al Grubbs, Bud Kennedy, Melvin 
iward Render, Jack Schultz, John Schultz, 
Smith, Bill Barrett, Len East, Marvin 
Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Walter Cheslock, 
John Dervoski, James Judge, John 
line Marchet Daniel Martisofsky, 
. Paul Meikrantz, George Mud- 
Nause, Jel Nicolardi, Paul Shen 
I s Voyda, William Walko. 
Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—David Mills, Gordon 
Jam oO. W ruff, Filmer Wien, Hu 
Kenneth 7Z¢ el, Richard Killmer, 
Cody hdw } Barnes, Edw Bodine, 
Jack Cunn n, Sr., Jack Cun 
Ir Andrew | R . Don Freeland, 
R re oA Mart n \llen Smith, 
p Ir Gerald Wiles 
Lancaster, Pa., Local 294—W. James Hicks. 
Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Joseph Ruabasco, 
I Carl lerson, Herbert) Wax- 
Minne polis, Minn.. Local 73—Warren | 
I ] k N i t ert ¢ 
| : 1) | me Rinses 2) ' 
I L. I he, N J. | 
\ rA I te Vill \ r 
Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 — Vincent 
] 1 vle lark |} Wilk ! R 
$ ] vy r Ker « l l } 
{ ¢ l Col t, Jot Le l l i 
1 Mel 1, Wr Spottswood 
Memphis, Penn, Local 71—Lecola Fay Dixon, 
Sare Oliver Schectz scar Flowers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 703 — Seawood 
Pontiac, Mich., Local 784—George ¢ ir, Fl 
Marge | ley Cel He Fivin 
I erin ( Fl 
e Smith. Edwar bes 
Pittsburgh. Pa., Local 60—Bernard Adelstei 
t« \. Baue } Br k 
I s He t Couf, J 1 De l 
I ‘ Clith Galt J ! 
( ] ( ( t W » Gr 
H Robert F. James, Ha h 
k I k \ Kur ] S xz. 
1 R. LaVallee, Milton I k 
\ Ve ! \W { is M | P , \ 
k r Richard R. Park \ \ 
I s L. Pope, Lawrence T. I 
( } rt ] k s er ] s 
ny E. Shakely, Le rd § J 
Snyvd ] (Dale Greet James Roy Spitalny, 


Valeric Don M. Viti, Henry J. Volz, 


Stratford, Ont., Canada, Local 418—Milton H 








St. Paul, Mian., Local 30— John BD. Skelly, 
Schenectady, 'N. Y.. Local 85—Jack Berka, Ches 
r k Dantas ( rd Chester Del 
Lawrence Muchl 1 a I ! I k 

Art \\ Ge r White 

Van Patten 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Fr Ains- 
h, Re W. Alle }. Anderson, Norman 
vs, George Arthur, Charles Baldauf (Bal 

Ir ] A. R. Barfoot, Geoffrey W 

\ Sir I har Russell Bertra 
Blackburn Vict Ww I kman Acne 

t tr. Bernard Byficld, Donald W Cameron 
k Charendoff, Douglas H. Churchward, W. J. 
fron, Peter Cole, Frank Contini., Lucia Corcelh 
! Corday), Fdw. Cowie, Fdmond Ff Davis, 


(Continued on page forty-six) 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 












CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Gervis, Bert . 763 
National Booking Corp. 2409 

Hollywood 

Ainsworth-Box Agency 2512 
Artists Corp. of America 4244 
Dempster, Ann ... 77 


Finn, Jay 













Federal Artists Corp. 5091 
a) See oo O07 
Harry 3S. Taylor Ag 262 
BROTTIRR,, WED cncccsrcccccecessee 3302 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency 741 
Montague, Percival SB. ......... 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 899 
Skeels, Lloyd L. 2010 
Lus Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .......... 788 
BOSung, Jack ..ccccccccccccese «. 2074 
Daniels, James J. ... 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4474 
McDaniels, R. 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, Harold William . 1905 


eR eee 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 5 
Young, Nate 


San Diego 


Johnson, Frank .. 
Willis & Hickman . 





San Jose 
Fuller, Frank H. 
Hamilton, Jack 








COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
2 ae eee ccicannts daseenancusahia 1857 
Sterling 


Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ........ccccccccssscse 50 
Kex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
i 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ......... 1037 


East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 


Hartford 





Doolittle, Don 
MCC1USKY, "PNOTP Li cecsssercseseeesseeeeenees 718 
New England E ntert: 1ininent 
IID ais sconcsgnesvacconcansarebniniaiannscglensssibinn 4580 
Voeal Letter Music Publishing & 














Recording Co. 193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ..................c.cccccccssees 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ................. E 21 
New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 
Stratford 
Pickus, Albert M Sere 
Waterbury 
Jos Martone, United Service 
PEBCMEREIOIB « cnccssscecsaneccseses ; macsens’ SOTO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Ine 339 
PETG, DU cecccccsascoeccssnsnnssscnenensessants 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. HH. ......cccccsecccrssesesee 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, IMC. ...cccccccceeee 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ........ccsccceeeee 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions » 1831 
Mason, Lee . ‘ 3858 
Steele Arring 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 


Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate .... 
St. Petersburg 


. 3134 











Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Squire, Lawton N. 2.2... pissaniied 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 


Minnick Attractions . 4842 


Joe Minnick 





Weoely, FJ. Wg. FB. soscccssces inacannnieee ———e 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 

ROMA, BR. cccncssrerseseossccecsecscssenn cccscccces SOUS 
Bloomington 

Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 


Calumet City 

















Deas, DE staricsicnscsciinincimsistigernsmiiiaias 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart .......... 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau. .........ccccccees 468 
Donaldson, Bill ..............0000 « 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, 5 osskees. ae 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ........... .. 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates 56 
Vagabond, Charles 1582 
Effingham 
CE: TE RR: cccticmacmisnimasunnn 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ......cssscssee 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, Agency ......... sending 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
WOE, Til ccsiisniesrsacnssesmnitotinssion aes 


Russell, Paul .... 





Harry G. Cave 








INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau -. 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service 554 
Indianapolis 
Elliott Booking Co. .........cccceceee nate 75 
F erguson Bros. Agency . 3158 





(ireater United Amusement 
SOE TID: wscssnesessese 3394 
Powell, William C. (Bill) nnn Qe 





Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
UND GI ccsexessntsssncemstsisnnesansissinsseniisis 3154 
Kokomo 
tloosier Orchestra Service ............000 256 
Knox 
Beat, TI siccicocnscstisniscccnsentniniionatins 4554 
South Bend 
Re ee 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
TOCURED: TIN a assscsesencccsasnisscnrennsctsinansets 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 


Des Moines 
PEOwWSPG,, TOUMMBIME Tis, cccrccccrrsscesscecesces 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 





Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit 


. 3078 





Red Oak 












Lee Cox Enterprises ...............:006 955 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A. oneee serscsseces LODO 
Bonsall, Jace ...........:c000 . 1559 
Continental Attractions .... 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ...... sous 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 





Tompkins, Jasper ... 





MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau oa 1588 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack ... wi 61 






— Orchestra Attrz 





Nation- Ww ide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Baker, Robert R. 

Brudnick, Louis J. 

Hub Theatrical Agency 

Gertrude Lagoulis ..... seiemaiiions staniets 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 

Enterprises 









Shepherd, Buddy . " 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attrac ons o 15¢ 
Hatfield 
NMeweomd,, Timn88y Tu. ccccsicecccsccssssscceecies 1218 
Holyoke 


Cahill, Robert J. 
Donahue, Charles B. .. 


New Bedford 








Parmont Booking Office ........ eosenesens 3495 
Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Marcella, N. ...... 307 
Salem 





Larkin, George J. 





Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Beet, TNE ccicessesctecscstctnvscscnssinassinnisens 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 

Benge THOT VED): cccscecssnscssessvccesennccesescovoncese 558 
Bommmer, Wiikhless FR. cccecscessscssssscssassosees 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 

Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. ......... 23 

Gladstone 
Wester, RRODSTC Di. ccccccceccsccsscccsosccescsccese 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 


Jackson 


Moach, BWOWSrt Bh. sicceccsseressiccctccsscomes TER 






Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
EE 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. ..... 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. 267 





MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 





Clausen, Tomy 
Conlon, Thomas J. 


Fleck. Ed. ........ 








Raynell’s Attractions ........cccccssssssees 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. .......c.ssesee 4357 
Winona 

Interstate Orchestra wnenenncit 
L. Porter Jung .. 636 
Kramer Music Service... «. 356 





MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. Ga. nce ” sasnieepiiniuedapenissiiiiatis, ae 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ....c..ccccccee 242 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 


Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 8S 
Municipal Booking Py 
Southland Orchestra 3S 

















Stevens, Thompson a 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 
North Kansas City 

Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency acieensnsesasseveseqnetoteousvensenesbeses 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service ... 925 
COT, “BOG cccecccscccesscececessnccccecccssncscocese 23% 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .... 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
Ik. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... §420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service ccc 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service ........... «. 229 
George, Gabriel . 5126 


Swanson, Midwest 
Agency nne ae 
Entertainment Service 5124 


qiuy A 
Booking 
Tri-States 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth depesaunndtnesasncutumnnenannenans 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
| Ae AB Se 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service ......... 1061 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Peeeseneth, TROT ssccccsmsnismemnninans 2434 


Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 





Williamatos, Jimmie ........cccccccccceceeeees 1949 
Belleville 
DECC, FOR cececececssresescccscccscocccscsssesesecsee 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J sseotasqunennemnanntes 4031 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank wsciahbamnatannenie 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
sey'’s Music Agency) sunaitibanaaanien 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions ...........+. 2816 
Auburn 
Whee, COPE ccccccccsccscccecceccncosccsccesascscees 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry . sapnent 202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange 830 
Farrel hay J., Amusement 
Service 2275 
Gibson, M. Marshall 238 
King, George, Productions ......... 1657 
Smith, Carlyle ‘Tick pancuenes 549 
Smith, Egbert G ; 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service .......... 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W onion 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas os 
New York City 
Alexander, Morley snessuene 623 
Al \rtists Bureau S711 
Foch I Aller 
Allied Enterta ent Bureau, Inc. 4698 
Baldw c. Fa 228 
Berne bu I Productions ang 
Itt Hart 
Bryse Arthur 
Campt Nor in FE S44 
Ralph T. Cat 226 
Chartrand Wayne 1530 
Coffe ick 1238 
Contir il A cements 1775 





Cooper, Ralph 
Crane, Ted - aananie “ 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ...... 
Curran, Tommy nndtenueeiin 
Currie, Robert W ae 





Dauscha, Lillie sia snpeicinicinmetl 
De Lux Agency, Lorraine Brown 
ONS Bk ERGO ccccanntasesnsccenstecsasesncosees y 
EOE. FEODOTE Bi., BURG. cccecceccccscccccsce 667 


ow Se ee 
Finck, Jack, Agency 
Fliamill Enterprises, 
Gait, John R 
Gill, Heward 
Gillman Artists 









Godfrey, George A. . 2132 
Gireene, Beverly, Theatrical 

pO ee aiiisateannimiatieninn ae 
Gritenhagzen, Wilber H. .... 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, 3603 
aa 1l4 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
SI, TOU cccncssccccuisinpncseneinniiisnninnns 5625 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

CERISE TF. LA BCEORSl) ccccrcccrcrssccecces 2 





Lilia Theatrical Enterprises .... 
Lipskin, Jerry - 

Lustman, J “ 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency.... 2 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............ 
Morales, Cruz 
National Entertainment Service... 
National Swing Club of America 

Parker & Ross 
Pearl, Harry 
Perch, Billy, Theatric 

enterprises ’ 












Pollard, Fritz 

Rheingold, Sid, AMenCy .rccccccoccceeee 3274 

Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The 
atrical Agency) 69 


Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 


Rogers, Rose Ruggerio 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 





Romm, Gene 








Scanlon, Matt - 2043 
Silvan Entertainment 74 
aaa ian - 326 
Talent Corporation of America, 
llarry Weissman. ...... plenceacsonentes 1305 
Times Square Artists Bureau... 1801 
| eusisinnieune 4345 
United Artists Management ........... 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 16) 
ee 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
Enterprises pcneneiaininedabliabeaninntnaniaiaas 1526 
Rochester 
DCG: SAW ciinnuicinsnaiatininniniinn “Oe 
Utica 
DEOe, TROUT TE. cccncccscsnsecisentscerctons 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
PECeIOM, TRAE)  .nccccccscccccccsccsccnsscscscsesessceee 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENt CO. crcccccescceeeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Sinzamen Theatrical Agency, 

J eee 123 
WOR, TH . Bas. icccccenessencscotestatinmsimens $214 
Cambridge 
BER, We Te ccccccccccccccocsocccnsssnssnsoss 164 
Celina 
DEmrtite, TRRPORE Lu... corccscscescccssescccnsscsse 1492 
Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert ......... seve. S9DE 
Carpenter, Richard ie 
Rainey, Lee ........... Shinai “an 
We Gd) OUTED. ccccccnscstecccnienccscnsecensenres 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. AGONCY ....ccccccccccscssoceess 3566 
Columbus 
Amkeime, LiBME  .......cccccccccccsccccscsseccccssecess 465 
+ Dayton 
ete. | RD. ciiicicianinniiencsctiiininsnaiiniainnst 552 

Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment ServiCe  .....ccccssese S82 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W 
(Dance Theatre, TNC.) ccccccccccseseeeeee 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted cuinbiicisadiiaaniaiaaiiaiiite 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B cieierndnnnnpiiedinass 1217 
Steubenville 
DA Palama, CRAFICD nccoccccccccsssccoccccsccccceses 1109 





Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau ........ ssveeee 5400 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa 
Connor, Lonis W. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


A 


Carbondale 





Battle, Marty 


East McKeesport 


PRROGI, DOOR &..- ccccnsmimnnicnnn 2053 

. Hokendauqua 

OU Eee 1237 
Jeannette 





Cruciana, Frank L. 




















Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Pt TG: sccinsciesincsdlshainenrnbissiciasaainitiasitaniiss 544 
McKeesport 
MOO TRON, TIC. ossrccccresrsccassccssceccesasicss 227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
ROG GID cccictnccscuccerndtamstenssenctmne 942 
Philadelphia 
BE, TUNING ccccrertcinceennictecreminmens 
Joseph Coopersmith ...........cccceccceeeeceees 5 
Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 3 
Dupree, Reese ..... ionic wiabaasiicke 
Hal Gould Theatrical Agency ........ | 
Hammer, Godfrey innnaeaueenee 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency 1636 
McDonald, Chris $269 
Mears, W i aioe $41 
Muller, George W. 430 
National Theatrical Agency ..... oes GOGO 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 
NINN ‘occecsasccssnncannapsnuntesysewiiuscnseneses tD58 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau i448 
United Orchestra Service ............. 720 
| | |, ee S3E 
Pittsburgh 
I ae 235 
Ellis AMUSEMENt CO. .o.cccccccccccceceecees 450 
Golden, Emanuel J. 2208 
Hallam, Paul ............ 1997 
vew Artist Service ... 7 sececn, See 
rchestra Service Bureau, Ine. ...... 124 
ae 4391 
Shenandoah 
Bs. GOD - cncictmansmsctitmmnnineiinis 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CoO, ccc 1427 
RHODE ISLAND ‘ 
Pawtucket 
FUMCPRMTL, VIRCOME ccriccccccsssicccccccessccee 2445 
Providence 
BOWPOM, TROGEEO cececccccnscsscsssesccccscnsccese 179 
Winkler, Neville ............... 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Wilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP. .ccccccccccee 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ........ccccsccsscsscccccces 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harris, Wm. J., Jr. . 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
RO —>— 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
i RR” 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band booking 
COOPOTEARIVE cerorccccscscrvccssccssvnncvessesseves 4181 
Dallas 
[ye , Jim 
Pestio, COP cancun ataninas 
Southwestern Amusement Service 
Watson, S he dpbipaseeniinsannanssnneheiandetbabin 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions ........ 








Houston 
Orchestra Service of Ameriea ...... - 151 


Kingsville 
I, TOD - cnitenssininnsininsinntnabiiaiasiiitaiiieaaii 


San Antonio 
TS TD. chacetctccuaionsniininn, “Tae 


UTAH 


Sait Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AGENCY ......ccccceceseeeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 

Exchange 
Schultz Booking Agency .... 





VERMONT 


Barre 


sccsocsossessescooscons eccceccccsees 1907 


Freeland, John 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 
Be Se BR. cccccemicnisssitecectnns 


2399 


3990 


Roanoke 
Radio APrtistS Service .........cccecsee ecoee 1480 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 








Portiss, George .... 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Le 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises. ............... 239 
Rh. S. Harvison & Assoc. 205 









Thomas, B. Miles ... 
Wheeler, Bob 


Spokane 


Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
aI: TINS  cacctscacteccndciaesncctntiuieaaiaaie 


6077 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington 





Brewer, LD. ¢ 


Kingwood 

Hartman, Harland, Attractions... 478 
Martinsburg 

PEMOR,, Gemwae Uh, TGs. cscccssccsicsscemesins 1129 


Parkersburg 
Harold K 


. 3753 


Lowther 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac 
I Se 


Madison 

a 8 ee ere wwe 1474 
Milwaukee 

Bethia, Nick Williams .........cccsccccccscces 5914 
Sheboygan 

Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ccc. 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 


Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. .....00 mm a 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
A: GA Tis. sitinissscinnscnnssieristaninntininaiais 4090 


Ottawa, Ontario 
Larry L. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


MelkKenzie, Blake 
CPOE COROOTEED cicccstnstccscctcernctenns 5106 





Carrigan 


Toronto, Ontario 








Mitford, Bert, A@eney. .........c..cccccccocees 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Winnifred Turnbull 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy .. sins ita oubsieiaaniadaaiie 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises .......ccccccccccee 5540 
lL.. Giaboriau 
R. J iavlorde 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








cal 


pol 


me 


Vien 


PLA! 


PHO 








SU 
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6 


13 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 























This List is alphabeti- CALIFORNIA Brisk Enterprise SAN JOSE: FLORENCE VILLA: VENICE: 
( ( les Henne i McAdoo. Mr. and Mrs. George Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, Clarke, Jolin, Pines Hotel Corp. 
cally arranged in States. \LAMEDA: e Guild, Arthur E, Teal Melody Club, Frank and Theresa Garficld Richardson Pines Hotei Corp., and John 
: Sheets, / ] se liver, 1 “ORT MEYERS: Clarke 
7 Mis- Sheets, Andy S. Tex Rose Oliv Employers FORT ; 
Canada and Ss AN rIOCH: nu, Fred Paz, Fred McCutcheon, Pat Sparks Circus, and James Fdga 
cellaneous Villa nd Wm. Lewis, Ow Club, and Stanley SANTA BARBARA: HALLANDALE: Manager (operated by Florida 
ARTESIA: ser ts, Inc., and “ ggs, Don Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, . ircus Corp.) 
o a ay ee Harold Stanies field Fnterprises, Inc and Marion Kaufman and WES! PALM BEACH: 
ALABAMA ; cars Ke (Eu. Dal Arthur SANTA MARIA: ae Boer + ee f Larocco, Harry L. 
cian ‘ . . dow! it t ops r Rich I t nd i ; 7 Parr .: Lillian 
sIRMI LAM Schwe whe Cl Pops Pierce Rick Inn 1! | ‘ ‘ 
che, Bl AZUSA: Fdwards, James James Ed- Rick a ws aaa Patio Grill, and Charles J. 
poTMAN Se ee wards Productions SANTA MONICA: Sintra. Pappas, Owner-Manager 
Stee Roese, Joe Fontaine, Don & Lon Georgian Koom, and H. D. ie shad OG: yt Ow a ; Pla 
11k " (Ori lo. 
PLORENGL BAKERSFIELD: lalte = McRae : : ; tee anil Maus ete GEORGIA 
le Saher j Inc : ‘ I ke, -\ urs, 1 Arthur ) nS ie age eg Pies P 
we a , ; : yo a i faxwell. Claud * ‘) Lake Show - Florida Food and Home Show. ATLANTA: 
MORILI Legion, anc manuc were rag re a and Duval Retail Grocers Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
ail et Van oe , ; - Heaull i waneil I Corent Nicht Club. and Association, and C. E, Win- Opera Co., Howard C. 
nander, Geor Conway, Stewart Mat ii ors at Lere inode sicte Paul Bien Jacoby, Manager 
. Towne House d Bunk ra a . Montgomery, J. Neal 
H aeswor Miltone Recording Co., and War SHERMAN OAKS; x 
Amusements, and RENIC “i 5 Perkin Gilsos P Florida Spencer, Perry 
ner, Owner and Pro- Rod eo. aa Moure, Cleve Kraft, Ozzie and Ben AUGUSTA: 
a Grove Ballroom Mosby. Eswar SOUTH GATE: J.. Mary and Joel Spector, —Barcelonia Clu d Joe bax 
k and Tanya, and BERKELEY: O'Day, Anta _ Silver He rn ¢ afe, and Mr. Silver — Ly .. len ter and Mr. Piaaae 
Crick Bur-lun, John toyal Record Co. STOCKTON: epee ve : ; Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
R. E., Jr Da Cla ce Ryan, T¢ Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred ey 2 art, and Associated W. Taylor, Manager, and 
. iel ones. Chas va Villion, Andre Stagnarc , Art "r oy eA , - \ ge Prince 
MONTGO Vovel VENTURA: came OAD ll eaters . W. Neely, Jr. 
BEVERLY HILLS: : <EY W ° 
Ned, Little Harlen nese Gidssda memes Vard t Circus, George W. Cheney, Al and Lu KEY WEST: Kirkland, Fred 
abet hens erie 2 Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- Ww ATSONVILLE: Regan, Margo Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 
ngo, and Anell } “pune “gy age ae Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. Ward. Jeff W Weavers Cate, Joseph Bucks and nick 
n, Manager perce ar lg coe ’ ent WINTERHAVEN: faseph Stabinsles HINESVILLE: 
te v2 ag I BIG BEAR LAKE: \ Records ree Mueller, J. M MIAMI: Plantation Club, §S. C. Klass 
: 46 Cresstnan, Harry E. ‘ 1 Rusty elcome ver wri sam and F, W. Taylor 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: CATALINA ISLAND: ¥ition, Cony le COLORADO pod sige 3 bs x. Charles MACON: _ 
oo Rn a Club Brazil, and Paul Mirsbel, =” o COLORADO SPRINGS: Donaldson, Bill a 
« Operator OS GATOS: Terrace Club, and Aifen a Lee, wi 
PHENIX CITY: COMPTON: Fuller, Frank MeKnielit. Owner ge lub, and Frank Corbit, — Swaebe, Leslie 
it Grove Nite Club, Vi-Lo Records MARIN CITY: DENVER: e ? sch daa ' -~ ANNAH: 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: \ Louis ennell, Edward ‘HH ‘Stans - ie i h- — horage Supper Clul 
Casis 1 lue Kennison, Mr Ruth, Ow: MONTEREY: ma neet RG: hee ge ge ie ae uj Mi kev Marano 
’ : " Prior, Bill (W. H. P. m 
S tello, Propriet z0 Chul Roberts C1 und A. M. Kolvas Cummins, Kenneth Pia: el 1b = “onp:) Model Shows, Inc., and David 
PHENIX: NSMI UR: , P Ow MORRISON: 1 pera Nee Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
)4 », and H. L. Freeman ] }. McGowan Clarke, Al 2 . Rc Manager 
; - mae CERRITO: NEVADA CITY: 36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- palms Club, and Andrew Brad 


oe asad N 1 Clu ind Al Irby, Rod = anc ce lub, 3} 
ARIZONA johnson, Lloyd — CONNECTICUT name Ghat : ee as ees 


FONTANA: yer Marano, owner 
















































PLAGSTAFE: Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy Ane N. HOLLYWOOD: BRIDGEPORT: Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr 
S l . and Geors derson, Employer Hat i Cane Suy Club, a Lunin. Edward Caldwell, Max rHOMASVI 2 
mh vem oe 10 4. FAST HAMPTON: Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and (4,1, f} — eens 
PHOENIX: Valley Amusement Association. owners : t AST Foe ninoon a oa gpa Cacia Chita Maxey, Operator 
Cocktail Lounge (Chi's ind Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., I iller, Bernard : si a ck fab soe matics SOgAD wIpasiar 
Be Corp.), and J. A | lent OAKLAND: — le, A. J Ciro’s Restaurant, and Maurice Pal Amusements Co 
n ae de esiden F A} 4 , . io , bead’? rola " } Bi ius s " 
ily, Employer GARVEY: Bill's Kondevu Cafe, and Wm. PAST WINDSOR a an. ee a Oe a ee 
- , : Aap Schaub Restaurant, an Ed- cott, ier - 
| card Show, Homer Hott, Rich Art Records, Inc. a tl - ack “tise accede Mon, ant fale Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 
“gar HOLLYWOOD Stnakin. fox HARTFORD: Nathan, Manager 
ioe Steg. iaeke cog aes ahi aiiaaie Dubinsky, Frank Friedlander, Jack IDAHO 
a, Sean 2 Babb, ‘Kroget bes sil ciaa NIANTIC: Haddon Hall Hotel COEUR d’ALENE: 
Malo 3 lens 5 hirwell Corp. OCEAN PARK: McQuillan, Bob Harrison, Ben Crandall, Earl 
arian » PF i Bocage Room, Leonard Van- eo er Club, and Robert Sussell, Bud Island Club, and Sam Cohen, Lachman, Jes 
. : Moran m... HAV EN: Owner-Manager IDAHO hi ALLS: 
( lu — ’ K ner n 
. ” and Lew lein California Productions, and Ed OROVILLE: Madigan ert ment Service Leshnick, Max Griffiths, Lawrence “‘Larry, 
TUCSON: | ward Ke Rodgers, Fdward T., Palm NEW LONDON: Macomba Club and Big Chief Corporation, 
riff re Manly Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. Grove Ballroom Andreoli, Harold Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack d Uptown Lounge 
ell, Jimmy Teal, and S. Tex Rose OXNARD: Bisconti, Anthony, Jr Freidlinder, Irving Miller, LEWISTON: 
severs, Jerr Encore Productions, Ine. M Mil - Tom, Owner Town Marino, Mike Mux Leshnick, and Michael 848 Club, and Sam Canner 
Williams, Marshall Federal Artists Corp Hot sn Williams, Joseph Rosenberg, Employers 
YUMA: Finn, Jay. and Artists Personal rege ; POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: Miller, Irving Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘345 Mut., Lu PAI cota vom re Johnson's Restaurant, and Morrison, M. Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
Club, El Cajon Fishman, Edward | Ber lee W., Lee Bering Samuel Johnson, Owner P tter, Julius J. _ POCATELLO: 
Gayle, Tus De. id Earl Coffman STAMFORD: | \ aaeat and Bernie East Frontier Club, Rulon 
‘ P Desert 1, and Earl Co srane . 
ARKANSAS a ind Magic Record MI . Glenn A - Country Club and soe ‘an a — Hvarka and 
ompan A : Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou orraus, w ob ummins 
BLYTHVILLE: Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond Hall, Donald H psy Poa hing . Weills, Charles Pullos, Dan 
brow \ Thomas J. L.. Krauss PITTSBURG: STONINGTON: ORLANDO: Reynolds, Bud 
HOT SPRINGS Kolb, Clarence ( 1 Barbara B pa aa “spel laces ag . Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Gf Soe Morros, Bori PERRIS: <a be oe ane LAN Jake Gunther, Owners ILLINOIS 
| Nat 1 Booking Corporation McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse Wh oo “he ‘ i 2 arsop Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden ¥ 
t Ls 4 Pat n, Trent Folhes of 1946 : 2 : eae rihu El Patio Club, and Arthur BELLE ys 
Smith. Dewey Rot hek, Kurt (Ken Robey) RICHMOND: WESTPORT: Karst. Owner Davis, ¢ 
Six Bros. Circus, and George Dow t Club, Jol ¢ Goldman, Al and Marty Flami Sho Clu Club Fl BLOOMINGTON: 
HOT SPRINGS McCall < ; ps nil Albert Blus McKinney, James R 
NATIONAL PARK: Harry $. Taylor Agency Jenkins. Freddie DELAWARE of Jacksonville, Fla, Thompson, Earl 
mee Universal Light Opera, Co., and g¢acRAMENTO: DOVER: Fryor, b. S CAIRO: 
re oe Association Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, Apolla. Club, and Berna VALM BEACH: Setgeet 
\rk Sta heatre, and Ed- Wally Kline Enterprises, and Owner Peskias: Chan ane Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, CALUMET CITY: 
Stanton, and Grover J. Wally Kli : i 1 aes | 
} - on cers 2 i J We ws # Re —e ng Co.. and I . ing, George Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le ! on and Eddie's, Inc., Johr Mitchell, John 
Bennet, O. F J Ven able sedate dacs Roy Rench, Commander , oo ver, Pres., and Sidney CHAMPAIGN: 
, & &. igla nat Poe ns ese ‘ - ete sre a 
( Light Opera Company, LONG BEACH: SAN DIEGO: ; Williams, A. B. 2 rlin : sa ary Robinson, Bennte 
\ Rece Saxon Price, Pro- Backlin, Frank and Beatrice = aa 2 _ — GEORGETOWN: esses —as CHICAGO: 
auces Crystalette Music Co., Inc., and ‘ orice Room, and Jack Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston Daniels, Dr. E, R. Adams, Deimore and Eugene 
Stewart, J. H. C. W. Coleman i Millsy a P i Hitchens, Proprietor =NSACOLA: Brady, King 
eeene ee Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack ee ee Hodges, East, of che Tap Het en, Se Ss ee 
; SW \ . Dance ¢ t Rice 3-Ring ircus 
McGEHEE: Lasley Hutton, Jim Fountain, John Rest a any a Iso known as A Chicago Casino, and Harry 
lor, Jack Jarrett, W. C. Afiller, Warren NEW CASTLE: ecling, a) = oe: = A. ae ~ ino, 3 arry 
N TAIN Rs Long Beach Exposition, and D. “ree , . tins Scott), anc ational Orches- ee ee 
4 ret _ I b see j i Ire Hor Mitchell, John Lamon, Edward tra Syndicate and American Cole, Fisie, General Manager 
es ne ee BI i po i a Passo, Ray Murphy, Joseph Booking Company ind Chicago Artists Bureau 
Red mY slack rector an reneral sal setae » a » . > ~ ‘7 
ssaiee ' Manaver pe 2 cance Ir li, Joseph, Operator Play SMYRNA: Southlan Restaurant, and Colosimo'’s Theatre Restaurant 
NORTH a ROCK: Seatens Sithenine:, Sina ie I r Kent County Democratic Club 1. Ollie Tidwell Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Cott ub, and Johnny a ss : \ ton, and Solomon Thomas = _ Owner 
: | Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, . i ¢ ‘ ' , STARKE: 
I s 1 o-owt ’ Youre, Mr. Thomas and Mrs IESE tile - 
S. L. Ray, ware Office Mgr., Charles Ms cl, Paradise Club . ‘ sen Camp Blanding Recreation om , or J mill 
PINE BLUFF: Spangler, Public Relations tformetiy rns, Biles WILMINGTON: Center ° te arigy > Age 
State College Publicity Dept.. George Allen, Sylvester Goldman, Henry ers, Se 
¥ Shipper Cafe) . “ ° ° : . 
Casino, and A, RK. 1D. Thompson Bradley, \d\ Ticket Di STUART: Evans, Jeep 
bddie rex SAN FRANCISCO: FLORIDA Sutton, G. W. Fine, Ja k, Owner Bw Girls 
wery, Rev. J. R McDougall, Owen Blue Angel iit TALLAHASSEE: of 1938, ‘Victory Follies 
int tome. s " Brown, Willie H. BRADENTON: ALLAHASSEE: Gayle, Tim 
ircus, and C, C. Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball — 7 Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, , Charlie 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, room The Civic Light — Com Ss - ng’s Tavern, and Merle, Chichen ° - - r -_ ¢ . i 
M tt Se ancisco, ernice anc tonal¢ t g ale, alter, omote 
at, Charles I LOS ANGELES: Panels Re ome, Chalemen ~~ senna Pe es Two Spot Club, Caleb E. Mackie, Re ‘ame, i Savoy Ball 
ones Anderson, John Murray, and Hess. 1. B LEARW ATER: Hannah room 
TEXARKANA: Silver Screen, Inc. Rox. Eddie Bardon, Vance TAMPA: Muiestic Recon Co. 
prs tie wn Theatre. and Paul Aqua Parade, Inc Buster Reed, Joe, and W. C. CLEARWATER BEACH: Brown, Russ Mason, Leroy 
Pee taE Pa eat ee ae Attarcnce bi.) Crain Rogers and Chase Co. Normandy Restaurant, and Fay Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, — Mays, Chester 
WALNUT RIDGE: Arizona-New 9 co Club, Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton Howse ind Norman Karn, Employers Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Linn Legion Hut, and Roger Rogers, Pres., and Productions DAYTONA BEACH: Merry-Go-Round Club, and Agency 
Howard Daniel Smith Post Frank McbDo aie Treasurer Sherman and Shore Advertising Bethun Albert Larry Ford Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
rh Bice g 
4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- Serg. Harry, of the Monarch Agency Trade Winds Club, and Virgil Rich, Don and Jean Hughes, Owner 
row, Commander Hotel Waldo, Josenh Vi Sumime Williams, Herman Moore, H. B 
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Mi Bow } 

\ t ( 

ot I i I 
O'Con } 

s P I 

I A T. N 
T. I $ 


\ t j. t 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 


Vi Ta or 


Emy . d j ny Per- 


PREEPORT: 
KANKAKEE: 


LA GRANGE: 
MOLINE: 


MT. VERNON: 
Pl t Club, Archie M 


PEKIN: 


j 
PEORIA: 


V ab l " 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Gree k Tavern, and Mr 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORY 
e, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Tr Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp 
ROCK ISLAND: 


SPRINGFIELD: 
1 


t yer 
WASHINGTON: 
pson arl 
ZEIGLAR 
Le Nite Club, and Dwight 
\l ’ and Jason Wilkas, 


Owner 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
l c, | and George 
l Supt Clu and Roy 
Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mt Bud 


EAST CHICAGO: 


rne Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Cl and Charles 


1, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Jack C, 
FORT WAYNI 
mett 
GREENSBI a 
ries Holzhouse, 


tf bw perator 

INDIANAPOLIS: 

Ker “ Vil ind his All 

Brownskin Models 
act r Ma thew 
l n, Bill 
Entert ent Enterprises, Inc., 
! deruk G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
i Ss Rink, 
Perry | Operator 

\\ m C. Powell Agency 
LAFAYETTE: 

«| 2, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 

Baile loseph 
— ASTLE: 

Stanley W. 

RIC HMOND: 

Newcor Charles 


Puckett, H. H 
SOUTH BEND: 

c s, Art (also known as 
I Cagney) 
SPENCERVILLE: 

Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 

Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 

CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 

Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 

Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 

rookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rez 
POWERSVILLE: 


Dance Hall 1 Henry Patt- 
hull 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 


42 


CHESAPE AKE. BEACH: 





MASSACHUSETTS 


nd Elmer Bart Vo, 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
Mcl lin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 


b AY ¢ poe 
Dr. Howard 
DE TROIT: 
Cassce 
\ire (formerly Lee "N Ed 
i Al Wellman, 
Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sa d Louis Bernstein, 


Brig Edgar M. 
Cla k, Adolphus 
sli . and Joe Pallaz 


Steamship Company, N 





€ aman 
J n, Ivory 
K Hyman 
Payne 
Pyle and Savoy 
t i 
B. 
ESSEXVILLE 
House ot Fogarty and John 
Owr 


#ERNDALE: 


FLINT: 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Chez-Ami, Anthony 

I rietor 

Powers Theatre 


KAWKAWLIN: 
i Mill ince Hall, Ernese 
re n, Ov cr 

MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 


PONTIAC: 
I i Park, and Robert 
\ s, Owner and Operator 

Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 





S Beach Inn 


SISTER LAKES: 
fez is Bowl, and Rendez 
2, t r Club), Gordon 
7z*’ Maller 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 





Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 


MINNESOTA 
BROWERVILLE: 
Knotty I Pavilion, and 
\. Janikula 
DE TROIT L — 
on, Allan V. 
E ASTON: 
jannah, John 
MANK< ATO: 
R skeller, and Carl A. 
I r 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
International Food and Home 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
pman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
ing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 
Co, t State Guard, and Alvin 
( ell 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 





MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
El Rancho Club, and John 
Wesley 
Joyes Harry, Owner Pilot 
hhouse Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
intation Manor, and Herman 





Burg 
HATTIESBURG: 

Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Hioward Homer Gray (lazzy 
Gras 

JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 


KEARNEY: 


LODGEPOL E: 


OMAHA: 


LELAND: 


Li s Supper Clu 


Lil 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Noerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 





CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 
= LEONARD WOOD: 
Set. Harry A. 
OREENTIELD: 


ind Paula (Raye 
INDEPENDE NCE: 


( rive Inn, J. W. John 
1, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Gl Heidelberg Inn, Scott 


iger-Owner 


KANSAS CITY: 


Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 





I and Bobby Hen 
s Ww 
Main Street Theatre 
Red's Supper ¢ 1 
t “Rec ye 
Zeln Roda Cl Emi t 
Ss p., Bill Christian 
vf 
MACON 





NORTH KANSAS CITY 
ker Theatrical 


POPLAR BLUFFS: 
“ Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
r zr, Mac 


Brown Bomber Bar, James 


Carut i Fred Guinyard, 


Caruth, James, Operator Club 
’ gie. Cate Society, 





Brown Bomber Bar 





Ca James, Cafe Society 
! sam 
ty Cs ree 
| i 7” 
Mark Doyle, and Tune 
low Ballroom 
vy | 1 | 
Valter V. I 
Niche S 
S if Mel 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 


Renu Club, d Mrs. Vidich, 
BUI rE: 

Webb, Ric 
CONRAD: 

Littl America Tavern, and John 

McLean 

GREAT* FALLS: 

j Rollercade, and 

Ja Austin 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
ia Volunteer Fire Dep 





\lexand 






harles D. Davis 





t 


i gion, and Amer 
can Leg n Hall, and Robert 





Spret m1 Chairman 


McCOOK: 


Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


hard Gruver, President 





l e's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 


PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 


ance Manager 


RU SHVILLE: 
Ar Legion Post No. l6l, 


1 Kem Dai rd and Bill 
Chappel 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS: 


Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Ray's Cafe 

Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 


ns Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, LOVELOCK: 


Ark.) 


Fischer, Harry 


Silver Dy liar, Dick Mills, Man 


juctions, and Ken 


rd, E mplo yer 





PILL MAN: 
\ll-American Supper lu d 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 
ZEPHYR COVE: 


Sky Har r ¢ 
Joe Mackie 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 


Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBU RY PARK: 


Gilmore, James F 
R irdson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

obbins, Abe 

Che m, Shelbey 

« ] d Henry Koster and 
Max Ol , Owners 

Delaw in d Nathaniel ¢ 
s er, Prop 








$Sa 
rs 
suDD I \KE: 
( S 
( cr 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy f m, and George 
E. ¢ pe Geo. DeGerolamo) 
‘ « 
— “MAY: 
i m, Charles, Operator 
cuit TON: 
E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
H hins, William 
f AST Rt THERFORD: 
Cl gelo Puce 
HOBOKEN: 
Red KR Inn, and Thomas 
} t E mployer 
Sportsmen r 1 Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferrucci 
Ir | I . @ y 
( n Owner. and 
( St ( and 





ernie n former Owners 
L AKE HOPATCONG: 
Mad use, Oscar Dunham, 


wi r 
LAKEWOOD: 
seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 


LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 


Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 








R 
Wright, Wilbur 
LYNDHURST: 
I \cr Gril id 
Deon k Ce 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern id 
Jimmy Mascola, Owner 


MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos 
Havnes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOW N: 
Richare s Tavern, and Rayn 
I rd, Proprietor 
NEW ARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine Ic seph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc 
Allister 
Tom 








Daniel Straver 
William 
wr, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 


Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galants A. A 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Flilel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt. Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia. Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller. Jack 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 










































































































SOMERVILLE: ; 
L b Twentieth Ces 2 : 
Bsa yh Ray's Bar-D at ieatre Insley, William 
Br s and M Demper » and Raymond C. Johns am SCHENECT 
—* rs. Josephine CHATEAUC ‘ 3. ae. Donald E. f ENECTADY: 
SUMMIT: ier o f xAY: wwe-Martin, Kaye-Martin P Edwards, M. C Esquire Lounge 
MMIT: jateaugay Hotel ae ductions ro- Fretto, Josept The nge, and Nick OK — 
. ; Paul . oseph yomas and 3 4 MULGEE: 
Mitchell ssiclier 1 Kenny, Hert Rudds B ) d Robert Na 3 
yN: DIV pigirtae ’ erbert C. udds Beach Nite KI ‘ Pullman Cafe Namen Masonic | 
TRENTON: INE CORNERS: Kent Music Cc ee shed and Ma ub or Cow Gunnr 4 ng re Subrin Cal c Hall (colored), and 
f » In d+, anc ied, an Mag ; . and » ’ alvi ’ 
wt — and John Wyrick 7 a de Hotel, and George k oe oi Edwards, Man a .. CINCINNATI: oi SHAWNEES 
er ? ° ¢ cing, Gen Silve as Anderso f tench, 2 
VAUX HALL: DRYDEN: ki es yy wry . = . Alvert — Prank 
7 Dryder lot Kt ‘ on bese : ‘ ss, . Ww. SA: 
wane soe R. \ on . el, and Anthony Lastef * el Jack and David I a ild Isle House oe Mrs, Alberta Williams, Cargile 
° , ra, Manager fogel, Daniel ; wen Lamb, Ow , ond 3: a oo 
ae FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: Law, Jerry T., Agency SOUTH 5 kana ner pe rly ir, James McFatridge, 
WEST NEW YORK: yg sell 9 Restaurant, and wae are Seldin, S.H we Sunbrock, Larry, ’ OREGON 
BN is Ocnanizats _ Bernat d Kuciand. Pre CA " Lew Leslie and his ’ eek ., Operator (Lake- Show warry, and his Rodeo EUGENE: 
< A ation, and FERNDALE: »prietor hirds’ Black- satel . J.), Grand View Smith, J rotate Quad 
nployer, Ha Pollack i POR coc Smith, James R rons jardens, 
i Pe arry . ck Hotel, and Elias Pol Li pe a a SUFFERN: Wallace, Dr. J. H ‘Shaeffer, aac, Shannon 
WILLI MST veining 4“ sP ; ——w— M . a a Armitage, Walter, Presid CLEVELAND: oe Weinstein, Archie, Com 
T en ; : . tel, and Philip Stier a Recording Ce si County Theatre sident, Atlas Attractio u » Commercial 
" Pi vs Town Cafe, and Owner p Ste Stakcie OS. Bicuuses - ..and SYRACUSE: reatre Grate ctions, and Ray HERMISTON: 
ippo, Manager FLEISCHMANNS: Manning, San : ~ zi’s Fa Bender, H Rosenberg, M R 
Churs, Irene ; M neki 1) : ¢ utasy Cafe, J ee ee LAKES gs, Mrs. R. M 
rs re (Mrs. am, Dewe aks nk ; , and Bonds, And ESIDE: . 
NEW MEXICO FRANKFORT: ) Mayo, Melvin Pigmeat T ANNER ank Bas east, Employer Club Re ee tase Bates, E. P 
AL BU QUERQUE: Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reil McCaffrey, Neill Gesmane. fas Dearing jay-Voo, and U. §, PORTLAND: 
nn ensue Lenny Tyler, Penpeistere an hon, Jess TROY: pwn Dixon, Forrest Acme Club Lounge 
L: Ir ind Margaret C ote “er : rah . at and Suit Co., and Music coe, i Jol pm 55th Co PP cncong Manager and A. W 
P ‘ er — sottlieb, Ka ph seph Lupia Sa Thomas Patt ad john sage, indsay Skyt “ over Clut . 
d sacs Gaeet ploy Meuesen, tock Micets Johans Sees . I n and James Goats ybar, and Phil Bash, Ferguson — Mrs. H. E. 
nie aan ame? ns Mary , Sleight, Don lillman, Mort UTICA: y Pe Ovark a ae 
eae avic ime, Pre oe SPEY: ~ ntanez, Pedr« inc. Renee Metropolitan rH = Inc. Baker ‘lub, and Fred 
ilen Acres Moody " ‘ a Hg Sea. al reatre, Em: . Yank C 
CLOVIS: 4 J “ B _ in Country Mont m. os p, and Youth Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick Burk eueneh Operator anucl mayts ~ of Oregon, Inc., and 
Der > a. a os fonument to 2 Ui . ; eC, inci, ar ers +. and 
gee J. Earl, Owner Plaza ployer en, Em- Org cor sone the Future VAL HALLA Spero ten = ROGUE ph ogam President . 
, el , GLENWILD: Murray's Bie "Sepis wt Tu an — Arnold 
REYNOSA: Glenwild | Nassa Twin Palms Resta icker’s Blue Gras id, Ida Mae 
: 1 ‘ 1 wild Hotel and Country tt ss >) mphony Orchestra . Masi, wa anes wat j._ Tucker, ra ” — 
Carl ae ~" re ardens, Monte E aod and Mack A. Lewis oy os njamin J. Fiedler WATERTOWN: on _ rs, Carl O SHERID ot 
uben Gor . mployer : : _— nton P, Shee Duffy's 5 -UMBUS: : : AN: 
nosWFLL: rzales GRAND ISLAND: Neill, William Sheehy A rn, Terrance Duffy Askins, Will American Leg 
L. D. Williams, Ossian V Newman, Nathan Cortes — Bell, < Pts ge Melvin ian” Post No. 75, 
RUDIOSO: "i wer — J riends of Music, and a James E. Strates Beta Nu Bldg. Associ 
» Bar oe on Benny New : ise M th » and as Kil Lyman ‘ ham Fmerson (¢ meorge eg PENNSYLVANIA 
; W. Davis, Ownet II OM. Samuel 2208 ~— Civic Opera Gom- Ww HITEHALL: narles Bloce Post No. 1S . ALIQUIPPA: 
SANTA ™ - - Phil soe m het temann lerry-Anns Chateau, and Pray Legion » Di, inten Sa 
Er — 1 , c I r : J arter, Ingr pat 
ate s ght Club, and Emil ITHACA: Jar arte at Co., wulte enue, McDade eh — OWN: 
gnardo, Owner Bond, Jack R enry _AINS: M ° jugo’s j 
Valdes, I : . Jack Owne Brod, M Mallory, Will and Geor iid 
Ides, Daniel T. JACKSON HE Orpt : » Maric P ; am \lexand rge Fidler and 
; so! IGHTS: “tl. ord ¢ pose aul D. Robinso wp slexander Altieri, P . 
TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES: ; Griffith, A. .. = Parn iat — i oar _ ; . Fire Fighters tees eri, Props. 
4°s Nite Club. ey" ae AKE PLACID: » Te 4s lig ania jabner, William McDonald . iptain G. W. Main Line Civic Ligh 
H.R. Ashbaugh Carriage Club, and C. I lace, The, and Theodo Turf Club, and R BL ama Nat Burns, Direct — 
‘ia Sidsiceneits ~ 2 ‘ Epstein WMananer re LONG ISLAND cote, Peapeletet alph Steven- + aay ILLE: ector 
Ww YORK IMESTONE: oO ‘Sa (N DAYTON. Moose Club 
Pr - ew Yor » and A, P. Sundry 
ALBANY: - House, and Dave ati: ASTORIA: =) Boucher, Roy D ng undry, 
400 Casino ppenheim, Owner gree Hirschler, Rose daytona’ Club, | : — 
"» Herman — H SHELDRAKE: — - Lobel, +n = Carpenter + ae Se paasaseren 
or hester ‘ gan, ry an ‘ At NV 
Johnson, Floyd Sie tas Clad aubing Lg Char ATLANTIC BEACH: me Club, and Wm. L. Jackson Vanderbilt. Cou 
ch ractions, Jack Rapk 2, ret an toe Rogers, H is _ Bel Aire Beach ‘as 1 Cat ee. : hilds and Mr, Stone : Terry Mc - jovern, Club, and 
® c vin, t h ’ wre nas ac c or, Ea ; . 
R tie Bar- B-Que, David Hotel Shlesin cae David R sieey oe a ; a ) (B. M. Man oaaaume sas none “ a de —_ a 
- — rds Shiesinger -* . ae Rosedor Productios ; Corp.), and Herb i Tice 1 : P. ¢ af, * 
Rid Robert Mardenfe fhe no Sam Rose Siig Pre ne lows Bog: Inc., and A. W. “Brenan i George Papainn 
y rr : Jon n Sickest a — ies » . Estate Rosen, Philip, Owne 4 . bons ach Club, Alexan £UCLID: resident . Heaven Room, Bob 
} YER en ‘ » ane corge iia: hed r an ) an- D ° 
d . ae EK: MON oi San ie 5 Pen nage nln E Rado, Gerald F ian topes ae, 
2 nor, and Harold A TICELLO: pro oy S. S. Co., and ym ¥s Pyle —— 
ri A. han er’s Hotel, Jack K Charles Gardner om. and Fdw P ilson, Mr. and Re ’ illiam 
\USABLE CHASM: MT. \ VERNON: Katz nee hive. Stvecio ¢ dward § = Operators Pras Mee aaa aa Harry 
ger . in, Harry, Proprietor SI - i og BELMORE: gy er ome a 7 I nes é M 
B ng, Joshua |} NEW ee STanes  Saeee sc Siri een I Babner, William J “~ — Grove Club, and Mr DONORA: axa 
( : » Inc , [LEN ; iso ee eee 4 
TON LANDING: Ale pay = Rubien c., Abner J. apente LIMA: a bediord, C. D 
G ge Inn, and Dominick Ale xa d <i is, and Paul Piner Southland Recording C Warga, Paul S Colored Etks Clut age 
- lea, Owner rang he Di, and Asso- Rose Santos o., and N Hall club, and Gus F bene Mr. and M 
one Musi ucers of Negro — i ORTH CAROLINA ——— melee ge — 
. nn, Pete Mancus ; Andu, Johr eve Murray's Mahog . BEAUFORT: incoln Lounge serside Inn, Ir 
: Se ee aeaie Pro de in R. (Indonesian Strombe gy 7 gany Club ecten. Chibi Frankel ge, and David _. _Ottenberg, Pr cae Samuel 
7 riford, B Stre : ‘ y, Charles PIQUA: GLENOLDEN esident 
‘ es Senrubi, Ber : “ URLIN — eee gee 
A ¥ ee Bll ss Sunbrock, Larry, sigh tits Scales ss cg ‘ Sedgewick, Lee, Operato Barone, Joseph A., Ow 
A Charles Marce dway Hofbr au “+ d me John s : ining Room, and yo TORVILLE: ‘ Che — il Bar (We “a 
; nd Vincent ms Walte “ps gay sea , dong intation Club lester, Pa.) , 
eee ent Delostia, ane J Kirech. Owner CAROLINA BEACH: Reese he. , and Paul D. —— RG: 
nninghan iway Swing Publications Stok ale ° SANDUSKY: ckes, Rob 
ee me Edw. L. Frankel, Owner se d “ es, Gene - 8 Y: Ollie Bs ert N. 
rer ge i. Bruley, Jesse Tel HARLOTTE: atcha Club a ee Lounge, and 
\ ge enn cial Club, and Calman, Carl, and the Calm n Produc- — rp sement Corp. of America Salle at A P. I. . ho phy 
Murra eee , mH alms is ‘ allee, , ; : ater 
—a ns Ae - Cort Edward A. ] n E. Blackman, Jr SPRINGFIELD: unke tiak a ee 
New Royal } umera, Roce Thom ones, M. P. . ror D: ripe ae gh School, and 
Rov ~ fansion (formerly Chanson, Inc., Monte ¢ P It Valenti Karston, Joe iesta Club, and Edward Kad Bian bert Spitler, ¢ hairma 
~ l Mansi an eg 4 Mr. R Ay te Gardner Un 7 ~~ i , DURHAM: —, Lawrence ard Kadel 9 oo Wi hi im T. Qn 
filler and/or  Jacqu Chien, thon, ond uited Artists Manager Gordon, D errace Garder ers, B. N 
ang vse aun ‘—_ and Knights Varley Setenoinam, nee a PAYETTEVILLES McCall tite tania ayer Ee 
Rich rds, and Sam Ceffery, Jack Eeeener’ Bieue ‘ Parker House sie ors ots and Saddle Cl 
ama Coles s Star Se , ¢ of Music, and LaCas¢ 1 oR Everett ub, and 
Santore en, Marty il Club, and S. A. Parker . 1 Del Rio Music Pub KENNETT Allen 
: E Coll ne il Earlingt Maenaes GREENSBORO: ing Co., and Don B ° hich Hot ETT SQUARE: 
Carlton (Carl Par Ma Se ee ae Co. snd Maisone Fair Pa _Jr., Secretary OnE, geen 
- ker) Spivack and Kathe s 1 cl nette Hu rk Casino, and Irish National Athi KINGSTON: 
v in ry F : \ r ‘ soran . National Athletic ¢ lub, R j ol 
, ‘ an fis , Finn ar , Roy johns, Rob 
Get Ie” i Vard, Robert . and Archie M LANC ert 
:, A Gs seed It’? Company sieetial hae Wins Se : Nightingale, Homer iller ANCASTER: 
a i <?¢ Mrs. | . Tt Inc., an l i Fvents In +» of Sporting Tripodi, Joseph A., Presid ed, Murray 
ind Phil anh 4 Com GREEN IL io Italian Ope -» President imuels, Jot 
corbisier« co. 3 avid nt a ENV aLERs Saana Gis Association uwuiow. 
Restaurant, and , ourtney, Robert imes . zans, William ecuen ne Hour Club and Temple TI < 
nand ras ae Mr. . oo = : Bh ernven ered E. Pettycrew and Carl E Templ and 
rs of Huckelb : ) anc . gore ‘ — ran Wilson, Sylveste pay izneau > me rhe 
‘ tise o : uck sere eee ind Ken Cros- Flory’ — r Rotundo HENDERSONVILLE: VIENNA: MEADVILLE: 
-_ Crown } In ry k ' : Bar, Joe and Livingston, Bu “on = ill, Russ = Il. Carl 
( ‘ c . . Proprie ‘ KINST ing , uss Hull -owe 
‘ ei ccne, Bh prietors ON: w u r, Donald W 
, Dele . 7 . Robert , ARREN: Sir . 
ined I elt . Production are 5 : I Parker, Da ; af nmons, A 
sh Athioti Arig vtec ns, and Leonard NORWICH: RALEIGH: we Wrace. Herder: omne. ane l., Jr. 
ge Char ‘ler etic Club, Lx Sis Ar : McLean, C. F Club (¢ " Ivle, Rot YOUNGSTOWN: Ir. M 7 ~ 
M , mares 4 aoe Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyl Su son, Bill 
I 1 DuBois Friedm m PATCHOG WALLACE: arlyle ummers, V ae atk 
oO res a — Production Kay's — . Strawt wll . ZANESVILLE: rgil (Vic) NANTICOKE: 
Restaurant, and v's Swing Club, Kay STA DEEEY Festival, In eciniie Glas Hamilton ; 
antarp i ay WILSON: ce enner, I ilton’s Nig . 
k cage? n e , Proprietor a seloro ow N: ierre “pitage ee . ght Club, and 
hae ne if : “ ROCHES" a cCann, Roos ahaa amilton, Own 
“eta rg, Paul Records, Ulysses S Bost ESTER: a McCann, eee OKLAHOMA — CASTLE: er 
St a is, Hollywood Cafe I r. 7 lore — Ca oprietc a and Mr. McEachon, Sam ARDMORE: ol a 
r. Eliot ntaine, Lon & D nanantt teh, aed Gcorge } - . CITY: 
| oi I : Don . et Inn, and Ra jeorge R. Anderson P , ; $ 
ro “re “ ert Friend ave. and ‘ Moore aymond J. NORTH DAKOTA 65, American “By _ =e League of Ame 
, s lenti, S$ - —_ Fie - ’ n and A. I $ rica, 
nt 7 GC , Sam BISMARCK: a »yd Loughridg . Nelso 
acs eaiaite Mr. P. Antico, Ge Samuel ROME: Lefor Tavern and ENID: ge PHILADELPHIA: n 
BUFFALO: Gr sat cs, Al Art and Pg ni HUGO: —_ perme or 
. Fdward Gran, bew,. & BATTIS: Operators ened Associated Artists B 
Calate ew, and Magic t ILS 4 Stevens ; Bilck ureau 
; ala Joe 1 Teddy Company igic Record : Club and Mrs. Vern DEVILS LAKE: —_ Brothers Circus, and oO re Hotel, and Wm. Cle 
a I am Gross. Geral v. ¢ nPrconen in e Beacon Club, M peas A. Stevens, Manag ee. wee ' oe 
Bloons d Anthony Id, of United A : > rs. G. Je MUSKOGEE: ger Bubech 
ssmon, Lissa (Sirs. Rosemary a anata d Artists SARANAC LAKE: Christianson iinet 7 , ” : F ‘ arl F, 
eminway, Piil Bir s, The, M > Shoe ohn A., Manager Rodeo I 2 stoi 
Jacks Willi Howe’ Mt mae . Mose LaFountai Show, connectec “ avis, Russe 
y feateaa dae Mian — s Famous Hippodrome , E fe Randall, —" OHIO National nf -r oot h Grand Davis, pene 
d Mildred Circus, Asthur and Hyman = SAI pantie AKRON: a. meee Hiram K 
be irma = s . ~ ~ aes . ; ’ ifs . 
1 RATOGA SPRINGS: a Doyle — Iph, Taylor DuPree, Reese 
lark. Steven suddic j Simms ge 
ens and Arthur 's 2 : bs lub, and Alfred Sees Aaron F rlanger Ballroom 
itchings, Operator nae ne Attractions, M. K. va : Records, Inc, 
nan and Jack Swiger M italvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 
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Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 


Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Pinsky, Harry 


Raymond, Von G., of Creative 


Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

Stiefel, Alexander 

PITTSBURGH: 

Claire, George 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
\rtist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 


Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 


of the Knights of Pythias 
Reight, C. H 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner El 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Fraue 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 








oinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 


Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace. Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 
WEST CHESTER: 


202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi 
Cc owner 


WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinclila, James 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, |. R 

YORK: 


Danicls, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 

Block C Club, University of 

South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 

City Recreation Commission, 

and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 

Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 

Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson 

MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,” and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 

UNION: 
Dale Bros. Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS: 
Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 
CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burtor Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
I Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Ch 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mr Pear! Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 


Fessie, Bill 

Grady's Dinner Club, and 
Grady Flos Owner 

Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 


Zanzibar 


Jackson, Dr. R. B. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Mays, Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 
Fl Morrocco 
Von, Tony 
Wilhams, James 
Willams, Mark, Promoter 


aq 


BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
ind R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
LD. Wright 

CORPUS CsiRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 


DALLAS: 
Beck, Jim, Agency 
Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 


and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of ‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time" 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
ot Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 
‘Sawdust and Swingtime"’ 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Kelly, Everett 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 

Fvans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 

Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 

Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 

Marian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 

LEVELLAND: 

Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 

Club), and B. D. Holiman, 


Employer 
Ryan, A. L. 
MEXIA: 


Payne, M. D. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
Griggs, Samuel 
Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkic, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, Nelson 
Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ 
M Dude Ranch Club 
Obledo, F. J 
Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and |. W. (Lee) Leathy 


VALASCO: 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive Spotlight Bands Book- 

and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

Corenfield, Lou 

WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Skyline Club nd Thurme 


Johnson 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 


Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle 
Duffic, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 


Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 


DANVILLE: 


Fuller, J. H. 


EXMORE: 


Downing, J. Edward 


HAMPTON: 


Maxey, Terry 


LYNCHBURG: 


Bailey, Clarence A. 


MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 


NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Mclody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 
White, William A. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Harvison, R. S. 
New China Pheasant Club, and 
Ben McManus, Owner 
908 Club, and Fred Baker 
Washington Social Club and 
Sirless Grove 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Orchard Inn, and Mrs 
Sylvia Bishop 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CKEEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 

BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
GREEN BAY: 

Galst, Erwin 

Franklin, Allen 

Peasley, Charles W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Mr. 
Louis O. Runner, Owner 
and Operator 

HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

LA CROSSE: 

Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern 

Trocadero Nig 
George Eastling 

MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 





Dimaggio, Jerome 
Gentilli, Nick 
Manianci, Vince 
Rizzo, Jack 


Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
\merican Legion, Sam Dicken 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 

Kane's Moens Lake Resort, 
ind George A. Kane 

Kendall, Mr., Manager Holly 
Wood Lodge 


ROSHOLT: 

+ Akavickas, Edward 

SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 


SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 


TOMAH: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 


Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner 
WYOMING 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazei 
Kline, Manager 


Rustic Pine Tavern, and 


. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 


DISTRICT OF 


Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 


Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 
. Corporation, and Herb 


Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 


Washington Aviation Country 


Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 


Frank, Owner Star 


Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 


mus and Joseph Cannon 


Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 


Imeprial Order Daughters of 


Simmons, Gordon A. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Harlem Revue, and B. 


Naval Veterans Association, and 
Nutting, 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 


, George, and Riverside 


MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 


Ambassador and Monogram 


Habler, Peter 
Langbord, Karl 


Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 


mittee 
Miquelon, Y. 
Mitford, Bert 
Radio Station CHUM 
Wetham, Katherine 
WEST TORONTO: 


Ugo's Italian Restaurant 


WINCHESTER: 
Bilow, Hilliare 
QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
MONTREAL: 


Association des Concerts 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 


Auger, Henry 


Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 


Artistique 
Coulombe, Charles 


Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 


Emond, Roger 


Haskett, Don (Martin York) 


LeRoy, Michel 
Lussier, Pierre 
Norbert, Henri 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


Show 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 

QUEBEC: 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 


Judith Enterprises, and 


G. W. Haddad 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A. 
doon 
Glen A. Elder (Glen 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 


Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, 


Pango Pango Club 

Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 

Walker, Jimmie, and 


Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, George 
Alberts. Joe 


Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 


Androf, George D. 
Anthne, John 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 


Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 


Ball, Ray, Owner All 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bh nfeld, Nate 

8 hino, Dominick 

B 


Br 





j King 
indhorst, E. 


nstein, B. Frank 





Bruce, Howard, Manager 
‘Crazy Hollywood Co,”"* 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of 


Rice 3-Ring Circus 


Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 


Owners and Managers 


Burns, L. L., and Partners 


Bur-Ton, John 
Carlson, Ernest 


Carroll, Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
Chew, J. H. 


Collins, Dee 
Conway, Stewart 
Dale Bros. Circus 
Davis, Clarence 
Davis, Oscar 
deLys, William 
Deviller, Donald 
nCarlo, Ray 
Drake, Jack B. 
Eckhart, Robert 


Edwards, James, of James 


wards Productions 
Finklestine, Harry 
Feehan, Gordon F. 


Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade”’ 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


osserman, Herbert (Tiny) 








Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joe C. 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoftman'’s 3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, 
Db. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B,. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 


International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman Jf, 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charies 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Blackbirds 

Mack, Bee 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat"’ 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 


Rhapsody on Ice 

New York le Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalt » James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 


Olsen, Buddy 
Osborn, Theodore 
O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 
Otto, Jim 
Ouellette, Louis 
Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 
Pinter, Frank 
Pope, Marion 
Rayburn, Charles 
Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R 


Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, an 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taylor, R. J. 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, George 

White, Robert 

Williams, Bill 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Young, Robert 
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UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 


cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 


Ca Lee, and his Orchestra 
1A Parks 
Band 


( I f, j ld 





ARIZONA 


DUNCAN: 
( 


PHOENIX: 
tat Ballroom 


TUCSON: 


Edward Barron 


ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH: 
r kagl FOE No. 208 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Cl and Haskell Hard 
age 


LITTLE ROCK: 


a iM. k \llen 
M n Hotel 
CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Salor d George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, Wilham B 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E., 


BOULDER CREEK: 
J e Lodge Inn, Barney 





\ 





row, WN Pe 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 
PINOLE: 
I e Brass Band, and Frank 
E. Lewis, Director 
LOS ANGELES: 
nterprises, and Million 
Theatre nd Mayan 


i tre 
OCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 


( Owr 


PITTSBURG: 


Litrenta, Benn 


Tiny) 


SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
Cajon Band 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Kelly, Noel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SAN PABLO: 
Backstage Club 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 


Rendezvous 


TULARE: 
TDE 


COLORADO 


Denver: 
Fraternal Order of 
Aerie 2063 


LOVELAND: 
\ Ballroom 


Vestgate 


S Hall 


Eagles, 


RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 


American Legion 
Club 91 


JUNE, 


Frank S. De- 


1953 


NORWICH: 

Polish Veteran’s Club 
Wonder Bar, and 
Bernier, Owner 

PUTNAM: 
BPOE No. 574 


Roger A. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 


DAYTONA BEACH: 


Moose Lodge 

Vic Te Bar & Grill 
HALLANDALE: 

Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Standor Bar 1 Cocktail 
MIAMI: 

\ugust, Gus 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH: 

Ne “tI Be \ t Club 
ORLANDO: 

El Pat Club, and Arthur 


Karst, Owner 
SARASOTA: 
400°" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, 
Manager 


Oscar Leon, 


GEORGIA 
MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 


Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 


inder 
IDAHO 
BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 


LEWISTON: 
Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
Lewiston 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


Country Club 


ILLINOIS 
CAIRO: 


The Spot 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
: and Harold Babb 


Al Dennis, Prop. 


Illinois 


44 (lub, 
ONEIDA: 
va Amvet Hall 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E, 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, 
Owner 
Romany 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 


SOUTH BEND: 


Downtowner Cafe, 


John Adams 


Grill 


and Richard 


Cogan and Glen Lutes, 
Owners 
WHITING: 
Whiting Lodge 1189, Loyal 


Order of Moose 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 


CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 


Holy Trinity School 
FILLMORE: 
Fill e School Hall 
KEY WEST: 
Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 
Peost Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 
I Lodge Club 
WEBSTER CITY: 
Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
o J. E. Black 
ZWINGLE: 
Zwingle Hall 
KANSAS 
ARKANSAS CITY: 
Iwil t nce Club 
CHENEY: 
Sedgw County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
l Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
Osborn, Joe (Uncle Joe and 
his Stars of Tomorrow) 
KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 


(Red) Collins, 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G, 

MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms 
Cash 


Manager 


Picnic, W. . = 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 


Forte, Frank 

418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 

Fun Bar 

Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop. 

Happy Landing Club 

Moulin Rouge, and Elmo 
Badon, Proprietor 


Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 

Capitol Theatre 

Majestic Theatre 

Strand Theatre 
UNIVERSITY: 

Sigma Ch 

Louisiana 


Fraternity of 
State University 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 


(Aetna 


EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EASTHAMPTON: 
Manhattan Club, and Fred 
Kagan, Owner 


FALL RIVER: 


vurfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 

Florence Rangers Band 

Heywood-Wakefield Band 


GLOUCESTER: 
uncil, YMCA, and 


Youth 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
ni, Prop. 


METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 


NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka. The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 


SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Kustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonettl, Proprietor 
MUSKEGON: 
Circle S. Ranch, and 
Ted) Schmidt 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
MIDLAND: 
Eagles Club 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


and Bernard 


Viola 


Theodore 


Orchestra, and 


MINNESOTA 
BRAINERD: 


210 Taverr 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
DULUTH: 
il, Don 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
Stone, David 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON: 
Patio Club, and Jimmy Skinner, 
Operator 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
Fl Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob 
won 
Playhouse, and 
Proprietor 
Tuckertown Rascals 


Mike Manzella 


POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or 
chestra ‘The Brown Bombers’ 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 


HAVRE: 

Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 

Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 

NEBRASKA 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Pleasure Isle Ballroom, and 

Ray Schleiger, Manager 


HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 


LINCOLN: 
lbance-Mor 


Stuart Theatre 


OMAHA: 

Bachman, Ray 

Jenson Legion Post Club 

Fagles Club 

Fochek, Frank 

Marsh, Al 

Millrose Ballroom, and Mrs. 
Marie Hegarty, Operator 

Mueller, Edward 

Penisten, Gary : 

Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 

Whitney, John B. 


Dudek, 


NEVADA 
ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN: 


Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 


Flanders, Leader 
NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Clock Bar 
Mossm 
Sur 





BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, and 


Sonny 
Montanez 
Starke, John and his Orchestra 
CAMDEN: 
Vvotisn American Citizens Club 


St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CAPE MAY: 
Congress Hall, 
Uhler, Proprietor 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
Phil's Turf Club 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, 
Owner 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman’s 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, 
cinto, Director 
LAKEWOOD: 
Morgan, Jerry 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
NEWARK: 
House of Brides 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Botany Mills Band 
La Taurraine Club 
ROCHELLE PARK; 
Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 
CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 


RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


SLBANY: 
Ambassador Restaurant, and 
Dave Shermann, Prop. 


and Joseph 


Mrs. 


Agresta, 


Band 


Vince Gia- 


BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 


Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
onder. Prop. 
BROOKLYN: 
All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffen and Mr.g 
Patrick Gillespie 


BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post 
American Legion 
Lafayetete Theatre 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, 
Williams. 
CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 


No. 430, 


Buddy 
Ossian 


COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 


ull 


COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 


ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 
GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
ind Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. 
cluding Colvin 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MAMARONECK: 
Seven Kestaurant 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Harold 


Theatres Circuit, in 
Theatre 


Pines 


Cole, 
MOHAWK: 

Hurdic, Leslie, 
Dance Hall 
MOUNT VEKNON: 
tlartley liotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Kecordings) 

Embassy Cluo, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 5/th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Kecord Co., and 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman. William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Traemer’s Kestaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 

Joe's Bar and Grill, and Joseph 

sriggs, Prop 
PEEKSKILL: 
Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 
PORTCHESTER: 
Jewish Community Center 
Zettola, Robert 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 


and Vineyards 


Irving 


Hall 


SCHENECTADY: 

Polish Community Home 

(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 

Miller, Gene 

TICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
German-American Club 
Ghent Road Inn 


ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Cincinnati Country Club 
Fort Mitchell Country Club 
Highland Country Club 
Steamer Avalon 
Summit Hills Country Club 
Twin Oaks Country Club 


COLUMBUS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 297 
DAYTON: 


The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 


45 














. 
ELYRIA: = WOONSOCKET: MINERAL POINT: 2 = LIBERTY — ello, clarinet, tenor sax, vocals Carlos 
Pall n Ballroom Jacob, Valmore Midway Tavern and Hall, ke or read; from gypsy to chamber mi oa Winste 
GENEVA: Al Laverty, Proprietor Phe Dixie to progressive ji P me Miam 
FOR SALE or EXCHANGE (37 2it, 12 "rosrgive jazz. Frank Vernon New 


Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry SOUTH CAROLINA OREGON: : Square, i. 
Phone: Plans Park 2-5872 or Plead, er 2.5959 Jr., Ja 


































































































Parks " Village Hall = ; 
Municipal Building CHARLESTON: : ; — — Ernest 
HARRISBUR Five O'Clock Club, and PARDEEVILLE: AT LIBERTY—Trio, guitar, bass and vibes, Ganimi 
4 s G: . Valles Bos ould Ii i and b dates 1k <page 
Harrisburg ‘Ins Mose Sebel Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra FOR SALE—Used King Super ‘20° tenor saxo- Mithon ki y En “g I or Pigg _ w Harry | 
qd DU . 7 , Ie e472 5 . 5 ig . Cw i H 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club = BEACH: = a, —_ and RM M, aap $275 m9 N. ¥ Phone: CA 8-2698. a 
; ioe zh Schoo 95 s I : —— <1 Chapn 
IRONTON: y Pies Town Hall —— eo —_ ae AT LIBERTY—Organist-choirmaster, pianist, con. Celso | 
Club Riveria . i ae > = owe dark tone, lucting ier emu conducto ompe ; Raymor 
Colonial Inn, and Dustin E SOLDIER'S GROVE: \l Goodman, 5001 15th Ave., eatee gr mance pe weed > ’ " oti I : ei 
Gace . , SOUTH DAKOTA Gorman, Ken, Band Y Phone: ULster 4-0412 si es oda “ B M -* aa . t, Wate s, 
aa " : aint ee a ase = ty c a, acning . In gic ood tu- deau, 
JEFF 1 RSON: sc OTL AND: .- cone FOR SALE : nal Horlein v t Karl Adam dent; single; cc uld teach French: prefer college Diamon 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch Scotland Commercial Club , us ~—_ bene ag Dr. 4 betes i is Fecit Wurzb 1894) I vicinity, oe t, North, Middle West. George W. Mes 
aay SIOU x "FALL 'S: Guan iregerson, Pres. - cot pu ” 7 ner sag A =e Allaire, 19 hestnut St., Holye ke, Ma: SS. .% : 
wenoer, Lucite a ey oe ee Stork Club, and Mr. Aide rs in) symph theater, hotel, AT ESSER TS Base playet for dance orchestra or Fanch 
_ . "ERC j we $1,200.00. Full trombone, double on violin or viola (St : 
ind Felix Butch "ch oe —— ~ aged conde oseph W. Tansey, 406 Main Vicinity). C. Spitzenberg, 8805 Clifton Phoeb 
MASSILLON: TENNESSEE SS m Gouge, Me a Bat Same ct Sika Sikes these Reena 2h; i. 
; mms ill and Tavern = 34()? i ao 
VEW BRISTOL: wneveuem HO _7-3402.__ —_____ AT._ LIBERTY — Tenor saxophone player 
MILON: Knights of Templar ON “— ‘Kacenie iR FOR SALE 1 cello, 1751, good condi with small commercial con 
Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. CHATTANOOGA: Or sa wae —_ i ay, tion: fine for solo or orchestra, price $1,500.00 ollege grad; will travel anyw 
: chestrz ! , . 4 7 : 
PAINESVILLE: Alhambra Shrine — ees also | nch viola. \. Willi Martin, 216 East Jerry Rosent 30) Shaw 
SCONSI ” 3 10:1 insas t ) ‘ 4 
Slim Luse and his Swinging NASHVILLE: ba — oe a Louis Sk A —_—_—_- _ ——— — ke [a 
Rangers Hippodrome Roller Rink : 7 — ves a sheets (used), AT LIBERTY — Guitarist (electric), soloist, 
PIERPONT: Stein, Abe ee eee c selec ranger shes t reate i Ce éoln oes 
Lake, Danny. Orchestr ; ; WYOMING tions for piano and organ cf » ends or Aes “" Tony lig 40-03. V ee ' BI 
RAVENNA: =e TEXAS Oe i dey Goul- Long Island City, N.Y. Phone: EX 2.6339.” 
; . 18, O< 1 a 1 
Ra i Theatre OR SALE. on 4 x gg 
BEEVILLE: FOR Si ine i 1 Ptr schn violin 
RUSSEL’S POINT: B : ; DISTRICT OF ( : 
ceville Country Club “), n 5 used lassical or- 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and CORPUS CHRISTI: COLUMBIA estrations. L. H. Bartos, 908 DeKalb Street SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
: , 
Harry Lawrence, Owner Sie dealt iad Norristown, Pa. ERASURES 
VAN WERT: , The Lighthouse WASHING TON: FOR SALE—Used blond Gibson Super 400 guitar, ‘ a P » 
: ! }, lks at Santikos, limmie th Century Theatrical Agency, pick guard, a and Gibson 135 amplifier; (Continued from page thirty-nine) 
nderwood, Don, an is ed ind Robert B. Miller, Jr. with se and case cover, $600.00 W. J. Arnold, 
Orchestr — fa ae a Pavilion, H. H Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, Tonganoxie, Kansas Loretto Doherty, Winnifred Dowell, Lon D 
Sti prings vili ° ° ° ome cee —_ on r r ictor sp ) I 
YOUNGSTOWN: Peoniechiane “ weapenenos FOR SALE—BBb Buescher Sousaphone tomate gy a i hen Ghar tee. 
Shar k Grille Nie . nn ng Wells, Jack se Pe : 1S - erguson, Archie Ferrie, Betty her (By 
~~ = = ight Club, PORT ARTHUR: with case ds t — gold lacque ed, she PS: agar dl ie es Nagar tale i ete 
- ‘ action, $450.00, Bob Helgeson, 1072 t., Russ Gerow, Keith Girard, R 
Pn paved re HAWAII Sieoaiensne Minn. oo _ a bs h Gira 
SAN ANG 2 —_—__—— . ill, Ed 
OKLAHOMA dh gy erenne a HONOLULU: FOR SALE—Lyon and Healy harp i Mary } 
OKLAHOMA CITY: SAN ANTONIO: 49th State Recording Co. 22in, G. Wil fon, Ol son, Rank 
Al, Orchestra La Rhumba Club, Oscar Kewalo Inn ros FOR SALI 10 violin ep woo ie 
Filis, Harry B., Orchestra Rodri,yuez Operator vill l G r = —— ' 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra ; : Bi a Raiearag ’ 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin CANADA “agg i KI “a ‘ 
Parker VIRGINIA ALBERTA : sag 
N oO t w 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent BRISTOL : se p. 1, “ \ 
Rrctieg ‘ : - CALGARY: piri Pa a 
VINITA: Knights of Templar 400 Club, and Mr. James, Mer. Adrian Mcé 
Rodeo Association NEWPORT NEWS: ‘ ul tone, Hes ’ a y be lex Mact 
Heath, Robert Swiss Delis, DUID orns, ringside gon Maddatord ; At Mat 1 Robert 
OREGON Off Beat Club MANITOBA Sia ds, tap Vega oo harp-guita fa ur, iy - * lligan, Eds _ San J 
. — Victory Supper Club BRANDON: washbo ap drums, Italian aut Morawet earl | L. Ga 
a RICHMOND: Palladium Dance Hall co Bi Rin Teh 2 ger ca ly ce ; Caud 
Fruit Dale Grange Starl . ‘cl . nd Will FOR ”R SALE—' Mu library consist r Oxley, Irving Pancer, At on, Geoffrey | Mary ¢ 
tarlight ub, anc illiam Pavzant Pearsor ne r as. Per es 
SAMS we LEY: Eddleton, Owner. and Oper- ONTARIO Fischer and miscellaneous publishings. | rayzant Jas. carson, A. Peneyca Ir., Chas. Pet 5 J 
y range, Mr. Pef- tor : : ly ed for silent movies For | A r rett, Barry Phillips, Fred Powell “Eus tacy Radian rles 
- ge, Mr. ato AYR: : le . ‘ Wr eie ey Roy Railey, Lucille Reub i Muriel R , 
'fley, Grange Master . ' ccneswe Will sacrifice. Write 1 . ae 
ROANOKE: \yr Community Theatre S. Grossman. 929 Bergen St., Newark . je ben (Lieper), Ruth Rohe Marshall 
Krisch, Adolph Hayseed Orchestra Phone: W Ay verly 9.955] Romanick, Wm. J. Rowland Rushwortl 
PENNSYLVANIA CUMBERLAND: Fad het caniieocens ane Stephen Salmers, Jr., F. toderick A 
WASHINGTON age salt FOR SALE—27 adul ze banc niforms n f Shepherd. Shirriff Mir ] 
ANNVILLE: REEN VALLEY: two-tone brown gabardine (used) suitable f0fF Shkiar, Ol S Stell Is ‘ 
W ton Band SEATTLE: “ Val Pavil I a we ae re pee write Harry Sil Mark Sinden, Rex Slocor 
jreen illey | ion, Lec ( ndholr ? ard in “ \ F . 
ASHLAND: Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner I P ees S. Sundholm, 29 Pardee Ave., Jamestown, Nu: George H. Smit Ted P. Snider, Terry Sper eee 
(Mrs. R Arenz), Albert J. Spooner, W 





Savoy Clu Flop’’ Thompson 


Post ' 
' . CHARLESTON: Messrs. S. McManus and V. Walter Waddine: 
gy tg seme ‘ Barrie WANTED ville Watson, Ja 
‘ Wh 





" , 1 

VEW Home A , KINGSVILLE: iain “Wakian, Wes Piskmo segs” lglg elie 

VEW H \ssociation, WEST VIRGINIA Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and ee oe eee oe oe ee ; 
i 
3 
| 
| 
i 
: 






































































_— and Louie Risk, Operators NIAGARA FALLS White, Stan Wil 
BE AVES : —s ry » fee FAIRMONT: Niagara Falls Memorial Bugle George R. Wright 
Me ; Amvets, Post No. I (or Trumpet) Band WANTED—Male organist and accordionist to join rainy Mass., H. Amidon, | 
CARBONDALE: Radio Station CHV( Howard wmasir : 
Loft eee Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and ac at08 ’ rare uitarist for permanent trio; to travel er wl L. Cooney, ' - 
be nd ~ m= orps, loward Weekly Bedford, President and ne Call Huntington ? I yor write \loy "B Cooney Wilfred W. ; 
x evine, resident West I 1 Tavern and Cowie , 4 terport | 5 1) eae Falling Fdw. ( . | LaPlante. 
° Box rport, I SS. I Bende : 
FALLSTON: \ BR. Ullom SARNIA: eT — —— Demetrios T. Petrides, Petros Petrides, Phil . CH 
| , Run Hotel KEYSTONE: Polish Hall Pianist for su jummer el en agement, Salah, Armand L. Walker 1 
tel ‘ wy Franklin Polymer Cafeteria a Mi Finelli, Woonsocket, R. I., Local 262—Omer Plouffe. : 
: rr ‘ ] s oudsbur 1 a 
roRD . TY: , PARKERSBURG: Sarnia Gos SMe gy Sacre CRE gr age ates » “N 
ity Ina . D TORONTO: op Orcheswn.  Searen, EXPULSIONS : 
FREEDOM: Mitford, Bert shia: comceet Wines ' Ne 
S Inn WISCONSIN ~_ Sen _ ( a and ment Committee secures daytime j« or players , —— hey ‘ og 5 | ' ” L. Bascomb, John Str 
GIRARDVILLE: Soe eae ee t ipplement orchestra’ salary. Contact’ Mrs. ‘ a tte ro pee : : 
St Church Hall APPLETON: Three Hundred Club Ant "Plumn er, Manager, 338 Laurel St., Baton Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Willard Tresen- - 
JERSEY SHORE: Koehne’s Hall WOODSTOCK: Rouge, | — ” 
ew Ranch BEAVER DAM: ‘ —_ "0 ind Thomas WANTED—The Birmingham Symphony has  sev- . Cit 
NEW CASTLE: Beave am American Legion oe . ” eral vacancies in the string sectior ilso solo ERASURES : 
. : 4 Band. Frederick A. Parfrey clarinet, ty nist ind bass trombone for the 3 
! Hot ane ,- d - aay " 2 : , "e BS, “ « 532—\ ve > 
I “ r 7 a BELOIT: QUEBEC 1953-54 season. Apply to personnel manager : — — Loc lg : F =~ ; Lo 
cme eueceenatenn Beloit Recreation Band, and Don BERTHIER: eee F itet Ave. ™ . : ——  Carsey, James Pollard, Tom Hipy ed Tanker : ? 
Gable Ina Cut rt Chateau Berthelet WANTED—« accordionist; prefer female; re ley, Paul Woodard, Victor ms. Soneny . If 
os é BLOOMINGTON: , : sort engagement. Ce t Julie Huth, Yo Trio, (Davis) Travis, Gordon Suits, Jay Thomas 
PHILADELPHIA: McLane, Jack, Orchestra “lan hemi at ee OO ee an, Funcscete, Fen, rue . ; 
Dupree, Hiram BOSCOBEL: ath san dias ” Auburn, Local 239—Curt Barnett, Albert 1 
PITTSBURGH: filler , 5 Colella, Fra urtin, James Mix, Ernest Fulmer 
Ch rr baggy MONTREAL: ane fi crace te gy? gn gleam cama : oO 
| Kl 1 tiariey rns on » ’ ‘ IN 1 ‘ 
New Pe in Inn, Louis, Alex and Sid Farl Orchestra I rs-4 | : : A 7 a I B E R T 4 Belleville, iil, ” Lect al 29—Mike G. Sin Arti i 
Jim Passarella, Props Vi ' Gaucher W. Agi ouis Goessling, Estill Throckmortot Str 
a ets , COTTAGE GROVE: . nd ‘1 Gag i Harry M irph Karl H Herba h “Hat ' ; 
) G: . Cre v, oO rt | George rtn 
—- a ee Lot BS ¢ Town Hall, John Quasec: Glasgow, Mont., L ll Averill, V i 
uc c 1 S., Orch Galvin, Operator Canadian and American Book- AT LIBERTY—Arranger, Local 802 card ent’ Bingha kles, George I ' Cit 
ROULETTE: CUSTER: Agency enced all phases. Floyd Benny, Apt. > Minor, Jack Richter, Roy C. Track 1 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House People Taverr ane Dance Hall, SHE RBROOKE: Fast i St., Bronx 56, N. Y. Honolulu. T. H., Ad n 
i Vrs Tr ida —- _ _ _ — —- —————— P 2 ’ ‘ 
SUNBURY: — Sherbrooke Arena AT LIBERTY—A-1 all-round experienced pianist; line Costa, Archie Lou y 
‘ , Dam Fire Co. DURAND: concert, show, dance; Local 802; open for A-l Kaaikala, Joseph Dav 3 
SUMMER HILL: rchestra MEXICO mer resort er poo . Harry . oo n — Polls Pa at . ry Jo : Pili : 
mme Hil ricnic : . . 22) West 50th St., New or 19, N. hone wale, Daneel ocpoe, Walter Rettich, orett 
s er H il . n c Ne FAU eI — sas ee MEXICO poate - - co : Whaley t N' 
ar ‘ ‘ Wald, ouUper- ys . Marin, *ablo, and nis ipica ea anche ——_——_—— i = ~ 
ntende Wildwood Nite Club, and Pechasien = AT LIBERTY Violinist, also tenor sax, 25 years Fae ge ie Cae 3—Byron (Bill) Coe, 1 
WILKINSBURG: John Stone, Manager xperience; Continental, American concert and es ‘A Hert ge W “islles Se ; 
Luat, Grace KENOSHA: ¢ music; read, fake; own library; desires J avman, Charles R. Munger, Henry © cosy he 1 co 
ful Bloxdorf Tavern weekend engagement for summer. Herbert Nettler d teat Sielieea Mme a2 —_ oe 
yr" FR OM: MISCELLANEOUS 96-08 Alstyne Av Corona 68, N. Y. Phone: ae J: POMC, Helena Russell, Wm. Norman ' 
; NORTH FREEDOM: styne P Wood, Charles Spohn, Jr. 1 of 
RHODE ISLAND American Legion Hall Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony [Llinots 519 after 6 P. M Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Rol Stange. 1 
NEN WPORT: MANITOWOC: Orchestra AT L iBE RTY—Drummer, dance and show experi- Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—H. Perry. 4 ac 
snk Simmons and his Her Bar, and Herbert Marvin, Eddie ence ave pl yed with 4 orchestras. Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Tommy Duncan, ' 
‘ estra | c, Owner Wells, Jack $ ‘ Han ro, 28 R ghton, Mass. Al Garbus, Thos. H. Holevas, Andrew Fred Love, Loewe 
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Carlos William Roy, James H. Turner, 
Winste Weaver. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Paul H. Reiman. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Kurt E. Kuehn, 

ur L. Riley, Irene Young, Sy Oliver, 

nte, Jr., William S$. Davis, Charles 

James Knight, Carlos Q. Cabrera, 

n, Illinois Jacquet, Ben Sc eri, Rhea 

ld C. Barberi, Roger L. Bell, Robert 

Louis Chait, Broadus Chapman, 

Soyos, Roy Haynes, Walter N. Johnson, 

Meyerhofl, Charles Parker, Ir., Hugh 

Earl Allen, Rosita Bayron, Robert Bilo 

e Blitz, James R. Brown, Mrs. Mary 





mes Ginolfi, Allen J. Parker, George 
{¢ Raymond J. Patti, George Smalls, Lois 
Ss. Tir Kenneth J. Willett. 
Pont ac. “Mich. Local 784—Peter Flore, Myron 
Fan m. Dobyns 


Phoebus, Va., Local 722— Hugh Thompson, 
James | wn, Numa S. Moore 


Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—John S. 
San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Andrew 


Hayes. 
Ander- 





Andrade, Herbert Andrade, Jack 

Atkins John M. Baker, Betty Balanzi, Wm. 
Bal Charles F. Banta, August Barboza, Nick 
Bardes, Bayard Barnes, Clarence Barron, Richard 
E glia, Leo J. Battel, Warren Bohn, Virginia 
Botts, Harry Bowman, Donald L. Brown, Robert 
K. Browne, Albert B. Clark, Jessica Clement, 
my Iman, Don Conway, Nicholas Covich, 
Wally Cressman, John Cute, James De Baca, 
Ja elaney, Maria Del Rey, Clarence Dorris, 
Chiff Edman, V. Engandela, Nellie Fernandez, 
Ar ueroa, Edd.e Francisco, Roy D. Grimes, 
Robert Groce, Edwin Hamile, George Hewitt, Nick 
Her Barbara Hesketh, Ray H- ggins, Claude 
How!, Thomas Intravaia, Guy Irvine, Peter Jack, 
Hazel Ray, John K. Jones, Shirley Jones, Bernie 
Kaa eor Kavorkian, Ralph Kavorkian, 
Kinney, Jack Kizer, Michael 


Miriam Kiaer, N.les 

I r, Jere Lee, Al Lunard 
Marbry, Ruth McBride 
Daniel Myers, 

O'N uglas Patterson, Margaret 

Danel Philip, 7 

Poole, Milton Potter, Dor 


Alfred Mandella, 
Andy Mello, Juanita 
James Ogle, Frank 
Peters, Art- 

















hy 
Ramm, Robert V. Regan, Ver: 
n Reynolds, Irwin Roberts, La Vora 
Rose tt, Arthur Rowley, ‘Wm H. ) 
Carl Shaver, Jack.e Sherman, Walter mar 
larry SI Earl Silva, Spencer Smith, Wm 
Strick, Henry Torres, Nat Velasquez, Andrew 
Ward, | t Watters, Wm. Weatherford, Frank 
Veir, \ n West, Richard Whetst Venita 
Vhite, J Willis, Harold Wilton, Roger Wood 
nn, Reinhard Young 
San Jose, Calif., — 153—Ronald Zara, Martha 
i. % I slic Barnett, Mike 
( fill r., Rosemary Gouveia, 
M Cc. < . ack, George Mor 
J Torres, R« Gaches, Frank Holman, 
Taylor, Russell Barone, Paul Diaz, Rudy 
» Harold Gragg Thomas Kekke, Cedric 
1, Percy Smock, Sal Turco, William Weiner 
San Francisco, Calif., ay 6—Max Darnielle, 
liam | do, Marshall Parker, Luther Prince. 


149 — Thomas 
Walter 
Murray 

John R. 


Local 


John Dowling, 


Ont., Canada, 
Caresani (Tommy Carr), 

Holyk, E. S. Kahle, Wm. Kray, Robert 
Legge, E. J. (Al) Martin, Thomas Pinto, 
Thornber, Boris Zagorddny. 


Washington, D. C., Local 161—Frank H. Ray. 


Toronto, 


News Nuggets 


MANNES COLLEGE 

The thirty-seven-year-old Mannes 
School of Music in New York is the 
recipient of a charter from the New 
York State Board of Regents, grant- 
ing the school academic status. 
Henceforth to be known as the 
Mannes College of Music, it will 
offer five-year courses for Bachelor 
of Science degrees. Eight members 
will be added to the faculty in Sep- 
tember to teach the academic sub- 
jects: English, languages, psychology, 
philosophy and the science of acous- 
tics. 
MENGES OF MISSOURI 

In the article on “Music in Mis- 
souri” in the April, 1953, issue, in 
the listing of Missouri composers the 
name of Edward E. Menges was in- 
advertently omitted. Mr. Menges, a 
Missourian, has many published 
works to his credit, is an 
member of ASCAP, won the Chi- 
cago Council of Vocal Teachers’ 
award in 1937 for a song composi 
tion, and honorable mention in the 


Chicago Tribune W.G.N. Operetta 


associate 


Contest in 1942. He has, more 
over, had a symphony of his _per- 
formed twice by the Little Sym- 


phony of St. Louis. 
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Have you changed yout address? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





*Name___ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





ho te ee ee 


New Address: 
Street and No. 


ae 4 Pee ee 


Local No. _ 


*If new name, show former name here: 


O'd Address: 
Street and No.___ 





City 
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_ rrr) 


JUNE, 1953 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
PROP OL OL LDL LLL IDL LD DL LOL DDL ODIO DODD 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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Zone State_ 
Date 
Zone State 
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BEST AMP 


ee 


Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 


4 inputs ...separate mike controls 


V4 LE ' 
e Easily portable 


@ One Amp that can be used three 
purpose at one time: 


As Sound System 
For String Instruments 


7oN 


AMPLIFIER 











For Accordions 


@ Acoustically designed to 
deaden overtones 


Wuarcver YOUR PRICE RANGE 


There's a Premier romp for You! 


r SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY INC. 
559 Avenue of the Americas A-6 

§ New York 11, N.Y. 

Send me your new free catalog showing the Premier Ampliber | 

! and giving complete specifications and prices. Send name of Premier § 

| dealer nearest me. e 





ask your 
music dealer 


or 





er yay Te 
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OPENS NEW MUSICAL HORIZONS. . . with the perfection of three 
superb artist instruments. 


...a completely new and revolutionary Leblanc Saxophone 
... the technically and tonally perfect Leblanc Trumpet 


..and a new companion model to the Leblanc Symphonie 
with excitingly different tonal and resistance characteristics. 


All three instruments will be on display at leading Leblanc 
dealers commencing in June. 


WiSCON SHEN 











